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So young A 
to be mentally ill... : 


Tragic, it is, that mental illness knows 


no age level. But it is even more tragic 



















that thousands of young people remain in 
state mental hospitals because they cannot 


get the care and treatment they need. 


They could go home again IF — 

with your help — more staff, 
equipment and research were 
provided. Do your part 


to help them recover. 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


OUR GOOD FRIEND Joe B. Frantz of the Uni- 
versity of Texas history faculty has just 
edited for Houghton Mifflin a distinguished 
collection of essays by his colleague Walter 
Prescott Webb entitled An Honest Preface. 
The title essay first appeared in SWR, as did 
another one on the Republican party which 
Frantz introduces with a phrase that makes us 
thoughtful: “Published in a literary magazine 
whose appeal is primarily regional, the follow- 
ing article received national attention. . . .” 
Certainly SWR is a “literary” magazine, 


especially and specifically in the summertime 


Editor 





Cover 

“Two Against the White” by vet- 
eran Philadelphia artist Charles Sheeler 
won second prize of $1,000 in the 
Fourth International Hallmark Art 
Award; a collection of fifty paintings 
submitted in this competition, includ- 
ing Sheeler’s and those of other prize- 
winners, is on view at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts from May 24 to 


June 20. 
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Annual Literary Number—though other is- 
sues may go at letters only part way. Such a 
collection as this for Summer 1959, however, 
may lead a reader to question whether the 
emphasis is “primarily regional.” 

For example: here are four literary critics 
discussing writers as scattered as Nobel Prize 
winner Albert Camus of France, novelist 
Lawrence Durrell of England, Ezra Pound 
(American, but expatriate in more senses than 
one), and—the only “regionalist”—Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark of Ox-Bow and points 
west. Plus a pair of personal essays of British 
aspect, and stories of coastal (Pacific and 
Atlantic, not Gulf) setting. No narrowing 
of horizon here! 

Two of our critics are well known to SWR 
readers. W. M. FROHOCK, chairman of the 
Harvard Romance Languages and Literatures 
department, is currently in France, where he 
is lecturing on American literature at the 
University of Lille and writing a series of 
essays for eventual publication in book form 
by the Southern Methodist University Press; 
several of these will see first publication in 
SWR, following this issue’s Pound piece. Mr. 
Frohock’s earlier §.M.U. Press title, The Novel 
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of Violence in America, came out last year in 
a revised and enlarged version, and is to ap- 
pear next fall in a British edition under im- 
print of Arthur Barker Ltd. CHARLES 1. 
GLICKSBERG of Brooklyn College has spent the 
past year in Israel on a Fulbright grant. His 
essay on Camus will be included in a book to 
be issued next year by the S.M.U. Press, 
“Literature and Religion: A Study in Con- 
flict.” 

CHESTER E. EISINGER of the Purdue English 
faculty is writing a series of essays on con- 
temporary American fiction, other papers in 
the series having appeared in the Pacific 
Spectator and Accent. MARY GRAHAM LUND 


lives in Los Angeles. 


FICTION DEPT.: It was a good dozen years ago 
that SWR carried the first published story 


from the typewriter of MAURICE OGDEN, at 
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that time living in his native Oklahoma; he is 
now a Californian (Garden Grove) working 
as an electronics technical writer for “a most 
exotic organization devoted to twentieth- 
century divination by means of spectrophoto- 
metry, chromatography, and related occult- 
isms” while finding time for public relations 
free-lancing, teaching creative writing in 
an adult education program, and doing 
his own writing (primarily science _fic- 
tion). HARRIS DOWNEY of Baton Rouge is a 
widely published story writer; he is also 
author of a novel, Thunder in the Room. 
EMILY GREENE is a resident of Wickford in 


Rhode Island. 


VIEWPOINTS: University of California at Los 
Angeles Librarian LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
presented his current SWR essay, in slightly 
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Seeking the Paragon 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


GREAT WARS are not only annihilating for the 
victims but also discomforting for the sur- 
vivors. Two such holocausts as befell West- 
ern civilization between 1914 and 1945 had 
the force of tidal invasion of Visigoths or 
revolution, or both. Social and political struc- 
tures toppled. Breeding and tradition that 
had been at work for at least a century were 
extirpated. The “little corporal” was twice the 
temporary master; his doxy, in more ways 
than one, the mistress. For a parallel see 
Victorien Sardou’s Napoleonic play, Madame 
Sans-Géne, later made into an opera by Gior- 
dano, relating the revolutionary gamut of 
laundress-into-marquise. 

If the code of the manor or mansion dis- 
appeared, what chance had the tradition of 
the theater to continue? None whatsoever, 
as the more solvent element of society, on 
which the theater is dependent and toward 
which it is sycophant, was discovering aes- 
theticism for itself with all the naiveté of 
the child hearing the first birdcall of spring. 

The newspapers, as they should, reflect 
society as well as manipulate it. The mirror 
of identification is an essential to the acquisi- 
tion of an audience to be guided, presumably 
for its own improvement and stability. But 
such is the ambivalence of life that something 
perishes as something else is sprouted. Often 
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lost between the two stools is verity, that 
troublesome old thing without which exist- 
ence remains a tale told by an idiot. 

We descend now from the rarefied heights 
of social philosophy to the plane of the fine 
arts, which, incidentally, is barely lower. 
Since art is more likely to be truth than form- 
al design, the test tube, the eloquence of prop- 
aganda, it behooves its votaries to speak up 
for it. Art is large, and, for purposes of this 
discussion, we must narrow the field to an 
illustration suitable for time, place, and avail- 
able space. Since our profession is journalism, 
we shall employ it. In the summaries to be 
given, we have tried to be objective and not 
to obtrude a personal viewpoint. Concerning 
this last we consider ourself as competent as 
the next man. This, however, is not to be a 
polemic but an analysis. One could wish if 
not hope that it might broaden the vision of 
all of us actively engaged in reporting on or 
criticizing the arts, old and new. For the arts 
have established their reputations in the mass 
publication of books, periodicals, and news- 
papers which, as you know, came nineteen 
centuries after the art’ themselves. 

Academicism in valuations has been “fro- 
zen” for only about a century. It is our con- 
temporaries who have had to upset those fixed 


ideas that Bach did not compose program 
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music, that Brahms was a classicist, that 
Verdi wrote superficial operas and Wagner 
the deep ones. (This discussion is restricted 
to music but stage, the visual arts, and even 
motion pictures are components of the sub- 
ject.) 

The printed word, or, if you please, criti- 
cism, has fallen into at least three categories: 

1. Traditionalism, whereby everything is 
judged by its adherence to the rules already 
accepted academically. (This is by far the 
most irritating sort of critical writing, as it 


overlooks the fact that all “art” was modern 
at its time and its impulses and needs are in 
continual flux.) 

2. Nostalgia, a sentimental approach that 
glorifies the more remote mastery or talent at 
the expense of the contemporary. It is the 
frame of mind that finds George Washington 
nobler in a Stuart portrait than in his bed- 
room, cleaning, nightly, his false teeth. 

3. Perfectionism, the romantic and some- 
what puerile notion that artistic execution al- 
ways could be better than it is or ever has 
been. (A famous conductor once told us that 
the only flawless performance of Beethoven's 
Eroica he ever heard took place in his own 
ears as he read a pocket score in an airplane. 
“No bloopers, no mistakes, no false en- 
trances,” he drooled. Then he wryly added, 
“Maybe I made a false entrance; but then my 
tolerance for my own mistakes is limitless.’’) 

We have rejected the suggestion of a fourth 
category, cultism. This is hero- or heroine- 
worship quite independent of objectivity. Nor 
do we think the cultists should be denied ac- 
cess to the public prints. Their enthusiasm 
and partisanship polarize the dialectic, em- 
phasize the vogue—which, too, is significant. 
To his supporter the actor, singer, instru- 
mental musician, or graphic artist can do no 
wrong. This support may be based on artistic 
achievement. More often it is a result of 
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By a Senior Editor of 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


Charles W. 
Ferguson 


author of 
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A book for all who want to 
communicate more effec- 
tively and more originally 
through language. Charles W. 
Ferguson—author, editor, 
speaker—writes from a long 
and varied experience in the 
use of the right word. His 
book stresses the basic love 
of language, its melodies, 
rhythms and meanings. It is 
not a “how to” book, but an 
approach to communication 
that makes full use of the 
richness and effectiveness of 
our language. A delight to 
read—a revelation to 2'l who 
need to express themselves 
competently, 


$3.50 at most bookstores or from 


ALFRED -A-+KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22 





Reviews of Books 


LAWRENCE'S INTERWOVEN LIFE 


D. H. Lawrence: A Composite 
Biography 


GATHERED, ARRANGED, AND EDITED BY 


EDWARD NEHLS 


University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 
; Vols., $7.50 each 


WITH THE APPEARANCE of Volume III, Ed- 
ward Nehls’s “composite biography” of D. H. 
Lawrence can now be assessed in toto. Such 
words as “impressive,” “monolithic,” and 
“monumental” come to mind, and surely if 
one were to read consecutively the 1,918 
pages of this living monument, one’s brain 
would bow before the weight of fact and im- 
pression here gathered. But the pleasure of 
owning, or even of handling, the set derives 
from its open invitation to wander into a full 
and varied life where and when one will. The 
three volumes are organized chronologically 
(1885-1919; 1919-25; 1925-30), with ex- 
cerpts from memoirs, published and unpub- 
lished, and from Lawrence’s own writings, 
multiple evocations of time, place, emotion, 
and fact. Almost everybody who had to do 
with Lawrence, from childhood until after 
death, contributes to the total impression. Mr. 
Nehls has provided detailed notes on all con- 
tributors, but the private documents are left 
to speak for themselves. 

What emerges is as full a biography in 
breadth as one is likely to want. The 
strengths and weaknesses of an intense and 
contradictory personality, often exploited by 
both friends and enemies, come alive through 
Mr. Nehls’s painstaking editorial job as no 
other biography of this particular subject has 
been able to make them do. Everyone, after 
all, sees his own D. H. Lawrence in the novels 


and poems. To move from art into life inevi- 


tably entails disappointment. Each individual 
biographer of Lawrence has formed his own 
Lorenzo, which, however convincing, how- 
ever perceptive, is never the reader’s. Now 
each reader can make his own. 

The deliberate and delicate craftsman is 
here, shaping “little wooden boxes” and “a 
marvellous little Adam and Eve beneath the 
tree in Eden,” and so is the competent work- 
man, painting a cottage room and building a 
ranch house near Taos, New Mexico. We find 
the precise observer of nature, who sees every- 
thing and records it in his brain without 
squeamishness, no matter what it be: “The 
man ought to have been a naturalist,” one of 
his acquaintances remarks. But also we see 
the fastidious Lawrence, with his Thoreau- 
like disdain for smoking and drinking, his 
special diet, and his sensitivity to all vulgar- 
ity, especially of a sexual nature. A nursery 
rhyme that had charmed a friend is “indecent 
and nasty,” and Molly Bloom’s internal mono- 
logue at the end of Ulysses is “the dirtiest, 
most indecent, obscene thing ever written. 
... filthy.” 

The quality of emotion behind the novels 
themselves gradually defines itself amid the 
chaos of contradictory and partial evidences 
amassed in the life story. For Lawrence, the 
visible, physical world was always intensely 
and importantly there, outside the artist’s 
consciousness. This is in contradistinction to 
the point of view of many other modern au- 
thors, such as James Joyce, Marcel Proust, 
William Faulkner, and so on, to whom the 
individual consciousness alone gives reality to 
the thing itself. It is Lawrence’s awareness of 
facts—of rocks, flowers, snakes, people—and 
of their completeness in themselves, that gives 
such authority and vibrancy to his poetry and 


to parts of the fiction. Lawrence, it would 
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seem, might well have been a “naturalist” in 
the botanical sense of the word. But above 
and beneath the clear gaze of the observer are 
the tensions, both personal and social, of the 
man whose father was a miner married to a 
woman above him in education and breeding, 
of the man who himself rose from the miner’s 
cottage to international eminence and marri- 
age to a representative of the German nobility. 

The clash in Lawrence between peasant and 
intellectual, between son and lover, between 
middle-class morality and a fresh conception 
of the relationship between man and woman, 
has been spelled out often enough, but there is 
a difference between being told that it exists 
and seeing it unfold before one’s eyes. The 
documents relevant to the early years, preju- 
diced and face-saving though they often are 
to the writers, create through their mere vari- 
ety a texture of emotion and action in which 
the young schoolmaster, driven and driving in 
response to contradictory urges, stands re- 
vealed, inchoate but potentially explosive. The 
“facts” appear less sure to him; the responses 
become crucial. 

Lawrence’s “creed,” enumerated in Studies 
in Classic American Literature in opposition 
to Benjamin Franklin’s tight little prolego- 
mena to action, proposes “that my soul is a 
dark forest” and “that gods, strange gods, 
come forth from the forest into the clearing 
of my known self and then go back” and 
“that I will try always to recognize and sub- 
mit to the gods in me.”” Lawrence the mystic 
and Lawrence the prophet come in for their 
share, or more, of attention, but Lawrence the 
man of many gods becomes in just these 
“simple” terms increasingly the subject of the 
biography. Lawrence is bitter, tender, loving, 
hating, but never pretending; he expects im- 
possible things of friendship, and is the first 
to stab a friend in the back; he offers a new 
life to Frieda von Richthofen, and reviles her 
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Just out— 


a biographical novel about Har- 
riet Potter, the pioneer woman 
whose extraordinary exploits 
made her a legend during the 
stirring days of the battle for 
Texan independence. 


LOVE IS A 


WILD ASSAULT 


by Elithe Hamilton Kirkland, author of 
The Divine Average. Based on the long- 
forgotten manuscript in which Harriet 
Potter recorded the story of her life, as 
well as on countless other contemporary 
documents, this long, swiftly paced, excit- 
ing and deeply moving story is both au- 
thentic Americana and an engrossing read- 
ing experience. Mrs. Kirkland, chosen by 
the Texas State Historical Association to be 
the “storyteller” for Harriet Potter, has 
told a story that you'll read and remem- 
ber with pride and pleasure. 


502 pages, $4.95 at all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 














NEW IN BOLLINGEN SERIES 








ZEN AND JAPANESE CULTURE 


By Daisetz T. Suzuki. Aspects of Japanese art and life which nave 
been influenced by Zen Buddhism are discussed by one of the leading 
interpreters of this school. With 69 collotype plates. $8.50 


Two new works by ERICH NEUMANN 


THE ARCHETYPAL WORLD OF HENRY MOORE. Translated by R. F. C. 
Hull. An approach to the art of the British sculptor Henry Moore from 
the standpoint of analytical psychology. With 107 halftone illustrations 
of sculptures, drawings, and stringed constructions. $5.00 


ART AND THE CREATIVE UNCONSCIOUS. Translated by Ralph Man- 
heim. Four essays on the psychology of art, including studies of 
Leonardo da Vinci and Chagall and papers on ‘“‘Art and Time’’ and 
‘Creative Man and Transformation.’ With 7 plates. $3.50 


Volume 9 of 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG 


vill 


Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 


Part |: THE ARCHETYPES AND THE COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS. 
The chief writings of Jung on what are probably the most famous 
concepts of analytical psychology: the collective unconscious and its 
components, the archetypes. With 79 plates (27 in color). $7.50 


Part Il: AION: RESEARCHES INTO THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE 
SELF. One of the major works of Jung's later years. The central theme 
is the symbolic representation of psychic totality through the arche- 
type of the self. $4.50 


BOLLINGEN SERIES distributed by Pantheon Books Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 14. 
For detailed catalogue, write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62nd St.. New York 21 
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Freeway to Wherever 


MAURICE OGDEN 


RAPID as spilled mercury, the freeway 
flowed west in a gay pattern of shifting 
pastels. 

With easy motions Tom wove a bril- 
liant way through the pattern, mildly 
intoxicated with power and combative- 
ness. Beside him Mary lolled on the luxu- 
rious leather, breathing the rich new- 
car smell and trying hard to maintain a 
countenance of bored unconcern. 

The children, momentarily subdued 
by the sweeping wallop Tom had aimed 
at Janey for bouncing on the rear cush- 
ion, had recovered enough to stand with 
arms braced on the back of the front 
seat, 

No one knew where the freeway went 
—no one was curious. 

“Will our car go faster than the 
Powers’?” Bobby demanded. 

“Sure, I told you,” Tom said. 

“Is it a better car?” 

“I told you twice. It cost a thousand 
dollars more, it’s got fifty horsepower 
more, it’s five inches longer, and it has 
an extra strip of chrome on the side.” 

“You children shouldn’t worry about 
things like that,” Mary put in mechan- 
ically. 

“After the way Jim Powers lorded it 
over everybody when he bought that 
monstrosity?” Tom demanded. “You 
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just tell Jimmy your folks wouldn’t pay 
out good money for a car as cheap as 
theirs.” 

“We did get a prettier color combina- 
tion,” Mary said complacently. “It was 
the first thing I noticed.” 

Ahead of them, the traffic moved like 
a school of gaudy minnows, its common 
motion dramatically varied with angular 
darts and surges. A canary hardtop in 
the slower lane to their right challenged 
alertly as a brief opening appeared mag- 
ically in front of them. Tom touched 
the accelerator, gratified at the smooth 
burst of power. 

“Ah, you joker you!” he chuckled 
triumphantly. 

Frustrated, the hardtop dropped back 


into its own lane. 


A POWDER-BLUE CONVERTIBLE slid along- 
side and paced them on the right. The 
driver, a well-fed man with a large stone 
on the little finger of his near hand, grin- 
ned floridly around his cigar. 

“Anybody know where this thing 
goes?” he asked across the few inches 
separating him from Mary. “I got on it 
by mistake.” 

Mary continued to stare ahead coldly, 
but her hands began a nervous fumbling 
in her purse for a cigarette. Tom leaned 


185 





across her and called, “Search me, buddy. 
We made a wrong turn back there some- 
place, too.” 

Everybody laughed—even Mary, who 
had found a cigarette and recovered her 
composure now that Tom had taken the 
situation in hand. 

“Who cares?” the man said, laughing. 
“Easiest-riding durn road I ever drove. 
Wonder where the eastbound is?” 

“Probably on another level,” Mary 
said, fumbling for a match. 

“Be my guest .. .” The man extended 
a folder across the wind-whipped space. 
Mary took it and lit her cigarette. 

“Look, Tom,” she said, “real little sul- 
phur matches!” 

“Read the cover,” 
over to her. 


Obediently, she read: 


their owner called 


DICK BLUE’S DRIVE-INS. 
Matchless food wherever you are! 


““That’s me, Dick Blue,” the man said. 
“Big blue signs, get it? And I do mean 
wherever. When we get to where this 
thing goes, I bet the first thing you rec- 
ognize will be a big blue sign.” 

“T’ve seen them around,” Tom said 
vaguely. 

“Keep ’em,” the man said expansively 
as Mary started to return the matches. 
“I got a ton of ’em.” 

A horn sounded impatiently behind 
him. 

“Well, see you folks in wherever-it-is.” 
He touched his hat jauntily and surged 
ahead. 

“Character,” Tom commented. 

“Awfully common,” Mary said. 

“Worth a mint, though, I bet.” 


186 


“I’m hungry,” Janey announced from 
the back seat. 

“Me too,” Bobby seconded. 

“We'll take the next turnoff and get 
a hot dog,” Tom promised. 

“There don’t seem to be too many 
turnoffs.” 

““We passed one back there while you 
were talking to that man,” Mary said. 

“IT saw it, but it would have caused a 
royal foulup if I’d tried to cut over.” 

“There must be plenty of turn-ons,” 
Mary observed. “I don’t think there’s 
anybody in the world driving anyplace 
else.” 

“Maybe a few clowns in model T’s 
that can’t make the speed,” Tom said, 
and the children laughed. Cutting speed, 
he eased lane by lane to the slow-flowing 
file on the right. 

“This is what I hate about the out- 
side,” he said. “Over here you always get 
stuck behind some clunk, and on the in- 
side there’s always some joker with two 
carburetors trying to blast you out of the 
way. The middle’s easier on your nerves.” 

“Just an old middle-of-the-freewayer,” 
Mary said, craning her neck to peer down 
the outside of the roadbed. 

“T can’t see a turnoff on this side,” she 
announced, withdrawing behind the 
windshield. “Maybe there’s one on the 
other side.” 

Whipping along at the furious pace 
of the inside lane, Tom leaned out with 
the wind beating at his hair. He retreated 
quickly, rubbing his eyes. No exit was 
visible. 

“You'd think there’d be signs of some 
kind,” Mary complained. 

“There generally are,” he said. “I guess 
they haven’t got around to it yet.” 
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THE CHILDREN had started a game, 
counting the lavender-flowering crests of 
jacaranda trees, rising from _ invisible 
landscaping below the roadbed, with 
points for the first to spy each one. 

“Remember how we used to do that 
with white horses?” Mary said. Tom 
nodded absently. 

“You’d of thought there'd be big 
headlines when they opened up a stretch 
this big,” he said thoughtfully. “I can’t 
figure out where it could go.” 

“Free ride to Fateville,” Mary said in 
a singsong voice. 

“What?” 

“My sister,” she explained, giggling a 
little. “I hadn’t thought of it in years. 
Every Saturday we used to go into Fay- 
etteville, and she’d be ready hours before 
anybody else, standing out by the car 
and yelling ‘Free ride to Fateville!’ every 
time anybody looked out the door.” 

“Your sister’s a real cute kid,” Tom 
said in a flat voice. 

“You don’t have to be snotty.” 

“Who’s snotty?” Tom braked violent- 
ly as a pert sports car whipped saucily in 
front of him. “Damn smart aleck!” 

“Caught you napping, didn’t he?” 

“There’s one too many drivers in this 
car,” Tom said tightly. 


” 


AS THE TRAFFIC increased, the freeway’s 
holiday mood slipped imperceptibly into 
irritable impatience. The current flowed 
slower and more tensely, and the fluid 
shifting of the pastel pattern became 
skittish and erratic. Now the greetings 
and laughter exchanged between strang- 
ers an hour earlier had become the grim 
silence between antagonists, broken by 
an occasional hysterical protest of rubber 
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on cement or the momentary grate of 
metal against metal. From behind sun- 
glazed windows, faces peered out in at- 
titudes of anxiety and hostility. 

“We're finally coming to something,” 
Tom said, pointing to a yellow pall of 
smog hanging along the horizon. 

“I hope we can turn off before then,” 
Mary protested. “It doesn’t look very 
inviting.” 

“Oh, la-de-da!” Tom said in resigned 
disgust. 

Suddenly he wrestled the wheel over 
frantically, shouting something incoher- 
ent at the driver on his left, who shouted 
back in flushed fury. Mary, thrown 
against Tom, pushed herself away and 
screamed as they caromed against the car 
on the right with a brief metallic screech. 
Tom and the other driver snarled at 
each other. 

“There goes a hundred dollars’ worth 
of paint,” he groaned. 

“Well, la-de-da!” Mary said viciously. 

“Shut up!” he said. “Just shut up!” 

“You too!” he added savagely as the 
children started to whimper chorally. 

“I’m hungry!” Janey whined. 

“I wanta get home before dark so Jim- 
my can see the car,” Bobby complained. 

“You two want another wallop?” Tom 
bellowed. They subsided resentfully. 

“Tt beats me,” he said, “why kids can’t 
enjoy a ride without feeling mistreated if 
there’s not a whole bunch of added 
attractions.” 

“They’re only children,” Mary said 
loftily. 

“What kind of an alibi is that?” 

“It’s so hot.” She ignored the question, 
passing her hands under her hair in a ges- 
ture he had always found particularly of- 
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fensive. She touched the button, and the 
glass beside her slid down. 

“It’s just as hot out there,” Tom 
grumbled. 

“Maybe we should have got the one 
with the air-conditioner.” 

Ahead, the sun rested on the horizon, 
saffron and unreal behind the smog. 


“I WONDER.” Mary stared fixedly through 
the windshield, half hypnotized by the 
sluggish shuttling of the traffic. “Is a 
new car really so much?” 

“So much?” he demanded indignantly. 
“So much! I just wish I had a nickel for 
every time you’ve said, ‘When we get the 
furniture paid for, and drive the best 
car on the block, we'll be fixed for life.’ 
I just wish, that’s all. What do you mean, 


‘so much’?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. But it seems like 
when what you want most is... is a 
thing . . . well, you always feel a little 


bit disappointed when you actually get 
it. Like a big part was just having some- 
thing to want. Don’t you ever feel that 
way?” 

He concentrated stubbornly on his 
driving, refusing to commit himself. She 
sensed suddenly that he was bewildered 
and hurt, touched in some secret place. 
It was a new and unexpected insight, 
maliciously gratifying. 

“Here we are, thirty years old, and 
we've got what we always said we 
wanted. It almost seems like we didn’t 
have anything left to live for.” 

She was too tired to pursue it, too 
much caught up in a vague, critical un- 
easiness to relax. 

“All those people out there.” She 
glanced around at the montage of sullen 
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and anxious faces behind their transpar- 
ent shields. ““What are they thinking 
about? I bet you could write an awful 
story about every one of them if you 
knew what they know about themselves.” 

“What are you all of a sudden?” he 
demanded irritably. “A philosopher or 
somebody?” 

“I don’t know.” She stretched and 
yawned. “I guess I’m just tired and bored. 
How much longer do you think it will 
be before we can turn off?” 

“How should I know?” 

“I said how long do you think—but 
just skip it.” Absently, she looked into 
the back seat. The children were asleep, 
their plump faces sullen and unattractive. 

“Looks like an intersection up there.” 

Mary looked. The yellow smog had 
grown, reaching halfway up the evening 
sky now. Below it, she could make out 
the gray line of an elevation at right 
angles to the freeway, and what appeared 
to be a mammoth overpass. 

“Well, thank heavens we're getting 
someplace finally,” she breathed. 


THEY DROVE for thirty minutes in blank 
silence. 

“Tom!” Mary clutched his arm in 
sudden alarm. “That’s not another free- 
way. It’s some kind of a wall.” 

He nodded absently. “I’ve been watch- 
ing it. Maybe it’s a military setup or 
something.” 

Without warning, she began to cry 
weakly. 

“Tom, couldn’t we just pull over to 
the side and stop? We could climb down 
the embankment and find out where we 
are, or get directions or something. We 
could walk someplace if we had to.” 
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“Are you crazy? One car stopped here 
would either get clobbered or jam things 
up clear back to the beginning. The one 
thing we can’t do is stop.” 

The traffic moved slowly and orderly 
now, like a lava-flow. In the gathering 
twilight, like the sound of disturbed 
crickets, anxious voices and snatches of 
frightened questions floated to them 
from the surrounding automobiles. 

Then, trapped and pressed forward in 
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the relentless flow, they were crossing to 
the mighty gate, between the grim, 
smoke-blackened battlements reared 
against the black sky, and the scarred, 
ageless granite of ponderous walls. 

Beyond, the indestructible city burned 
luridly. 

The pastel pattern moved steadily into 
it, and all of a sudden nobody was very 
surprised, and nobody asked any more 
questions. 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


Yuccas bloomed in the borders, 
a rabbit sat in a hutch, the children 
were at last free from measles, 


but love was so ancient a pet 
we had promised it dimes 
to add up to a television 
rampage by late August. 


Then in July: I went joshing 
with shy Joe, an unmarried brother, 
we drove to town for a bottle, 


we dreamily watched the lightning 


snake through our cedars and 
felt the iniquitous doom like 
a belly full of remoteness. 


How can I ever walk stoutly 

across my yard again and hear 
with mercy the acidulous wife ask: 
did we deserve all that fire 

from heaven and all the renown 

of our kids lying in their coffins 
clutching hothouse lilies? 
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The Revolt of Exra Pound 


W. M. FROHOCK 


WHAT WE THINK of Pound’s poetry as 
a whole ultimately adds up to what we 
think of Cantos. The earlier poetry is 
too manifestly clever; constantly peek- 
ing out through it is the grinning jacka- 
napes that Pound too often was. He was 
always showing the world what he could 
do if he really should set his mind to 
it. And to judge him in the climate 
his own work created would be unfair, 
for Pound was always a more accom- 
plished poet than his work, up to and 
including the Mauberley poems, revealed 
him to be. 

He could sound as much like Brown- 
ing as Browning ever did. He could par- 
ody Housman. He could make himself 
indistinguishable from W. B. Yeats play- 
ing his fiddle in Dooney. His variations 
on Bertrans de Born and other Proven- 
cal canzonists demonstrated that it was 
possible for a man to be a philologist 
of parts without necessarily drying up 
the springs of his own poetry. His trans- 
lations, which R. P. Blackmur declared 
once to be Pound’s best poetic work, also 
revealed talent that perhaps should be 
called genius, but even in these there is 
a touch of the look-Mom-no-hands: for 
instance, the rendering of a line of Prop- 
ertius about polishing a style, “Look, 
we have kept our erasers handy,” can only 
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be called the work of a prestidigitator. 

The early Pound had learned much 
from the medieval jongleurs, but a jong- 
leur was a juggler as well as a composer 
of verses, and Pound learned too well 
the art of keeping a number of sharp 
instruments in the air at once. The stric- 
ture does not apply to all of his poems, 
of course, but to far too many. He en- 
trances us, but we emerge from the 
trance wondering what next he will pull 
out of his sleeve. The amazing, amusing 
Smart Aleck of the “Letters” is never 
far away. The fantastically acute ear, 
responsible for introducing no one knows 
how many new cadences to English, is 
too often put to hearing puns where no 
one heard them before; the poet of Audi- 
art is the correspondent who turns the 
name of James Laughlin IV’s publishing 
enterprise into “nude erections.” 

This is selling Pound short, obviously. 
But Pound, given the size of his talent, 
was selling himself short, also. We read 
the Personae today with indulgence, tak- 
ing what we want (“The Seafarer” and 
the Mauberley poems, in my case, would 
be typical instances) and leaving the rest, 
because we know Cantos will be along 
presently. But if Pound had not at last 
written Cantos, what would he look like 
now other than a poet who was magni- 
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ficently equipped to say something if 
ever he had found what it was he wanted 
to say? In other words, after the Mauber- 
ley poems it was time for Pound to take 
a subject his own size, just as Eliot had 
finally done. 


BUT WHAT is the subject of Cantos? I 
mean “subject” in its simplest sense: 
What does the poem treat? We need to 
know whether there is a meaning at- 
tached to the poem as a whole beyond 
the sum which the meanings of individ- 
ual parts may happen to add up to. The 
poet himself has testified on both sides: 
at one point he encouraged us to believe 
that the subjects of individual Cantos 
were as disparate as the subjects of con- 
versation among intelligent men; but he 
also assured correspondents, very early 
in the composition of the work, that he 
had everything in hand and all would 
come out all right—he gave us the har- 
assing metaphor of the rag bag which 
could hold anything he chose to tuck 
into it, but also the famous story, re- 
layed by Yeats, of the all-inclusive dia- 
gram of the disposition of materials. 
Allen Tate was persuaded at the end of 
XXX Cantos that they were “about 
nothing.” And numerous later critics, 
like Blackmur, have been satisfied to list 
the seemingly unrelated subjects of the 
seemingly unrelated parts. For a long 
time they had to be, for at first there 
was no way to distinguish minor themes 
from major ones or to recognize, from 
having heard them before, the varied 
voices in which the poet speaks. Tate 
was right in what he said . . . at the 
moment when he said it. But fortu- 
nately Eliot was also right, later, in say- 
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ing that with passing time the Cantos 
had become much more intelligible. 

One might add, “And with the publi- 
cation of additional Cantos.” For it is 
a peculiarity of the Cantos that while 
one cannot see clearly enough ahead to 
predict where they are going, one can 
see much better where they have been. 
They do not have the kind of schematic 
structure which would allow us to say, 
at the end of one section, what kind of 
section would have to follow it. They 
have no structural necessity of such a 
nature. But almost invariably, when we 
finish the reading of the next section in 
the series we perceive the connection 
with what has come previously and find, 
in fact, that the earlier sections have re- 
ceived illumination from the new one. 

There is only one other piece of litera- 
ture of which this is so thoroughly true, 
Remembrance of Things Past. Doubtless 
the experience of a naive first reading of 
Proust’s novel is no longer possible. We 
know too well, today, how the story 
turns out. To remember one’s puzzle- 
ment as to where the story was going 
next, one’s semiperception of the mean- 
ings of the thematic repetitions, one’s 
gradual and joyful realization—toward 
the end—that all the elements were fall- 
ing together, dates the reader who re- 
members them. Only the most veteran of 
Proustians can recall how the significance 
of the earlier sections grew upon them 
as they read the later ones—and especial- 
ly the great flood of illumination which 
spread back over the whole work as its 
true subject was finally revealed in The 
Past Recaptured. 

It is too much to hope, however, that 
the present generation will have a similar 
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experience with Cantos. There is no veri- 
fiable sign that at the beginning Pound 
had any very clear idea of how the poem 
would end, and too much had happened 
to him in the intervening years, anyhow. 
His personality must have altered too 
much, and the look of the world must 
have changed for him at the same time. 
There is little chance of his giving us the 
functional equivalent of The Past Re- 
captured, and we shall never talk of 
Cantos with the sureness with which we 
discuss Remembrance of Things Past. 
But there is, even so, a sense in which it 
can be said that Cantos has revealed its 
subject as the parts have wound their 
slow length along. 

Presumably we all agree that Cantos 
contains some sort of occult and only in- 
completely rational discourse. We may 
not look for a coherently logical argu- 
ment in the work any more than we may 
look to Proust for a theorem about the 
working of time. It proceeds, rather, by 
the patterned juxtaposition of elements, 
in the way in which, as a matter of fact, 
so much interesting modern literature 
proceeds. We have to note the nature of 
what is juxtaposed, for it is in the con- 
trasts between the elements that the 
meaning emerges, and not only from 
contrasts in sense but from contrasts in 
tone also. Thus we may get at a sort of 
inherent dialectic—a meaning conveyed 
in the structure, for the poem is con- 
structed on these juxtapositions and 
whatever it is that dictates what elements 
shall be juxtaposed constitutes the sub- 
ject of the poem. 

For example, Canto LI—the second 
“Usura Canto”—puts next each other 
the eloquent enumeration of the para- 
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lyzing effects of usury and the precisely 
detailed directions for tying the Blue 
Dun and Grannom trout flies. To the 
reasonably alert reader two questions im- 
mediately present themselves: first, why 
does Pound repeat here what he said so 
admirably about usury in Canto XLV 
and, second, what under heaven are the 
tyings of these two trout flies doing in 
the poem anyhow? We are far enough 
along in the poem at this point to be 
convinced that Pound rarely stuffs such 
unlikely-seeming rags as these in his “rag 
bag” for the mere hell of it. There must 
be a reason for even such implausible 
juxtapositions as this, and I suspect very 
strongly that the reason lies in the very 
strangeness of the juxtaposition itself. 
The usury sequence sounds remarkably 
like some parts—say Jeremiah or certain 
Psalms—of the King James Version: in- 
dignant, full of the wrath to come, and 
somewhat archaic. The trout-fly descrip- 
tions are in something like the quiet lan- 
guage of Charles Cotton, the man who 
completed Walton. 

The burden of the usury passage, of 
course, is that where bad banking prac- 
tices prevail all falls apart, the center 
does not hold, and all endeavor which 
satisfies only through its own perfection 
is ruined. When he has said this much, 
Pound shifts into the placid—though 
again Elizabethan—tones of Cotton and, 
sacrificing all other effects to the com- 
munication of precise detail, displays two 
examples of perfectly disinterested cre- 
ative effort. For neither the Blue Dun 
nor the Grannom is anything but a love- 
ly piece of work to contemplate. They 
are both noteworthily useless, even for 
catching fish. One ties the Blue Dun, in 
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particular, only because fly-tying is a 
traditional craft, because this fly is part 
of the tradition, and because one is an 
incomplete craftsman unless one can tie 
this pattern. Thus we first hear of what 
usura does, and then see samples of what 
it cannot do and of what it ruins. What 
Pound says about usury in this passage 
is, as has been remarked, not new in the 
poem; what is new is the particular jux- 
taposition into which, this second time, 
he casts it. For the sake of the new jux- 
taposition he repeats himself. 

No one, so far as I can discover, has 
studied out all the juxtapositions in 
Cantos. Certainly I have not done so. 
But almost anyone who has read the 
Cantos with attention will agree as to 
the nature of the juxtapositions which 
have claimed his special notice: they 
place in contrast something from the 
past and something from the present, in 
such a way that the present is disparaged. 
And this fact, if I am right, will even- 
tually lead us to the subject of the poem. 

But first, one observation about the 
poem’s nature. The whole thing, from 
one end to the other, reposes on the most 
hackneyed of metaphors, the familiar 
equation of life with a journey or voy- 
age. After all, the poem is called Cantos 
to remind the reader of the Divine Com- 
edy; whole Cantos, like the immensely 
obscene one about the munitions-makers, 
are directly reminiscent of Dante; vari- 
ous reminders, such as the use of “And 
I” (Dante’s “Ed io”) introducing a quo- 
tation, are planted about in other places. 
Dante’s poem, among all the other things 
it is, is an allegory of life’s journey. And 
at the same time, in the early Cantos, 
there is the constant reference to voy- 
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ages and voyagers, the returning figure 
of Ulysses, the reiterations of “peri- 
plus.” The nature of Cantos as account 
of a journey is firmly established. The 
account, we may add, is to be accom- 
panied by a commentary, and the burden 
of the commentary is that he, the voy- 
ager, has looked upon life and not found 
it good. This commentary is furnished by 
the juxtapositions of materials in the 
poem. 


IN OTHER worpDs, I am proposing here 
that the principal subject of Cantos as a 
whole poem, the only one capable of sub- 
suming the subjects of the individual 
Cantos and of drawing them all into one 
intelligible system of meanings, is the re- 
jection of life as it is now lived, not 
merely its politics and its economics but 
also its art, its religion, and its meta- 
physics. Pound began, I believe, with a 
rejection of our corrupt and worn-out 
language, and has ended by turning his 
back upon everything else. Those who 
have recently reread Make It New doubt- 
less remember the surprising lines where 
Pound records his admiration for a writ- 
er who, he says, wrote “book after book 
against oppression, against all the petty 
sordid personal crushing oppression, the 
domination of modern life,” and who 
spoke out for “human liberty, personal 
liberty, the rights of the individual 
against all sorts of intangible bondage.” 
These lines surprise because their subject 
is one who usually does not strike his 
readers as a crusader: Henry James. Pos- 
sibly Pound’s judgment is wrong here; 
we need not care. What is important is 
that he is using phrases like “intangible 
bondage.” They date from 1918, and 
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sound as if the process of rejection had 
begun at that time. 

Such phrases would surprise us little if 
we found them in, say, the Pisan Cantos, 
because Cantos rejects the culture which 
produces the “intangible bondage.” We 
may understand the lines: 


. . « half dead at the top 
My dear William B.Y. your 2 was too 
moderate 


to mean that against this bankruptcy of 
a whole culture it is not enough to be 
defiant and set a powerful emblem up. 
Yeats does not really reject; he merely 
laments and regrets. Something more 
radical is required, not merely the re- 
fusal to play, but révolte. 

I am using the French word here in 
place of its English cognate because the 
English word does not quite convey the 
idea. Révolte is very largely a European 
product. In America if you call a man a 
révolté you disparage him. We have 
never got to the point of dissociating the 
term from the image of the spoiled brat; 
it smacks of the Greenwich Village of 
1913, of unwillingness to recognize rou- 
tine conventions, and of relaxed sexual 
behavior. We labor under the conviction 
that the révolté is not quite grown up 
and that any sign of inability to con- 
form is also a sign of révolte. 

In Europe révolte implies less a kind of 
conduct than an intellectual position. It 
is a refusal, both instinctive and reasoned, 
of life in the conditions under which a 
man has to live it; it expresses a feeling 
that somehow humanity merits better 
than it gets, that the human condition is 
a sort of cosmic injustice. Without ne- 
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cessarily being satanical it echoes the 
non-serviam of Milton’s Satan. It auto- 
matically involves the révolt#é in some 
visible gesture of protest—which often 
takes the form of a work of art. A man 
has no means of changing the limitations 
inherent in being human, but he is free 
to withhold his acceptance, not to say his 
approval, of them; he cannot break his 
human bondage but at least he need not 
love his bonds. He can take satisfaction 
in expressing this absence of love. One 
student of the subject, Malraux, consid- 
ers the whole history of art to be the his- 
tory of such gestures. 

The French, who have reason to be 
especially interested in this human phe- 
nomenon, tend to recognize the révolté 
as a characterized personality type, 
marked by a peculiar intensity, easily ex- 
acerbated sensibilities, and an acute in- 
disposition to compromise. The prototype 
would be the Rimbaud of A Season in 
Hell. Prominent among his more recent 
successors would be Malraux, Louis-Fer- 
dinand Céline, Georges Bernanos (in 
spite of his Roman Catholicism), and 
perhaps Albert Camus. 

What preoccupies them is something 
quite different from the protest of the 
so-called Lost Generation. If there was a 
lost generation at all, if indeed the young 
men and women who flocked to Europe 
in the twenties were impelled by their 
alienation and not by the knowledge 
that life was pleasant and living cheap 
in Europe—if, to be brutal, the Lost 
Generation was not a myth invented by 
Gertrude Stein and Malcolm Cowley— 
certainly its protest was specific and 
limited, directed against conditions spe- 
cifically American. Besides, Pound was a 
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permanent feature of the European land- 
scape long before the American exodus 
started. The irony is that the young 
Americans arrived in France, Italy, and 
the Balearics at exactly the moment 
when their European counterparts were 
beginning to turn their backs upon the 
old continent in a gesture prefatory to 
turning them upon the world altogether. 
Marcel Arland’s famous article, from 
which the movement of révolte in Eu- 
rope may be dated, appeared in the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in 1923. 

Cantos belongs in a category of poetry 
of révolte, what is sometimes called poésie 
de refus, by virtue of the deeply under- 
lying principles which determine its style 
and structure. This kind of work regu- 
larly reveals the intention of achieving 
some sort of statement, some inexplicit 
expression which is not entirely con- 
tained in the materials the work brings 
together. Almost inevitably the result is 
a kind of intentional incoherence. Syn- 
tax, the articulation of the parts, is lack- 
ing; the parts are not conjoined, co- 
ordinated, or subordinated in relation to 
each other. They are just placed side by 
side. 

A novelist like Malraux writes a bitter 
tale about men who find that they can 
live satisfactory lives only in the service 
of an ideal which is bound to destroy 
them. But to his demonstration that the 
price of living a significant life is the loss 
of it, Malraux juxtaposes a magnificent 
picture of his heroes going to destruction, 
and the picture is noble enough to re- 
move all the bitterness and leave behind 
only a feeling of enlightenment and wis- 
dom. In construction, Man’s Fate is thus 
incoherent: the logic of the main parable 
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points in one direction—and the picture 
of the tragic outcome contradicts this 
logic. Without the incoherence, un- 
doubtedly, there would have been far 
less power in the novel. 

A novelist like Céline puts his story 
in the mouth of a hero who cannot tell 
a story well, who blurts instead of talk- 
ing, and whose adventures come to the 
reader in discontinuous fragments. Cha- 
racteristically, Céline assumes that liter- 
ary art—style, in this case—is a mere 
lie, and another instance of the universal 
saloperie of life. When he continues the 
biography of his hero in a second novel, 
periods at the ends of sentences are re- 
placed by suspension points to show that 
any continuity between sentences is 
purely coincidental. Again, incoherence 
and discontinuity are fundamental to the 
structure of the book. 

Such incoherence, of course, is never 
complete. We can judge incoherence only 
by some standard of coherence, discon- 
tinuity only by some gauge of continu- 
ity. Novels like Journey to the End of the 
Night and Man’s Fate may be incoher- 
ent; they say something measurably co- 
herent. In other words, their incoherence 
is part of their method. And if this be 
method, then there is not necessarily any 
madness in it. Those who have taken the 
incoherence of Cantos to be the first in- 
dications of mental unhealth overlook 
the considerable number of writers in 
other countries who have taken the 
method for their own. 

Each of them has written books— 
prose or poetry—which declare life as 
they have known it to be impossible. 
Bernanos, stout Catholic that he was and 
as such unwilling to commit the sin of 
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despair, finally threw up his hands at the 
mess his native continent had become. 
“I can no longer pray for Europe,” he 
told his friends, and he went off to spend 
his last years in South America and Afri- 
ca. The central theme of Céline’s work 
is that human decency, the mere ability 
to treat one’s neighbor as if he too were 
human, is no longer within the com- 
petence of the Western personality; the 
hero of his novels, an obviously autobi- 
ographical figure, wanders through Eu- 
rope, Africa, and America and finds al- 
most nothing but complete nastiness. 
Malraux, as I have tried to show before 
now, discovered that the essential condi- 
tion for producing works of art in our 
time is complete rupture with the West, 
followed by a long sojourn elsewhere. 
Jean Giono, Henri de Montherlant, and 
a host of others have made similar or 
parallel discoveries. 


LET ME BE the first to concede that 
Pound looks somewhat out of place in 
such distinguished company. In a sense 
he is indeed out of place in it; he is much 
more the artist than any of these French- 
men, with the possible exception of 
Henri de Montherlant, and he is corres- 
pondingly less of an intellectual. He is 
obviously incapable of recognizing the 
difference between ideas of general signi- 
ficance and expressions of private and 
personal like and dislike; his failure to 
discriminate between his own predica- 
ment and the universal condition of man- 
kind has the annoying effect of reducing 
his most plausible complaints against the 
cosmos to statements of mere individual 
gripe. His radical simplifications—such 
as the famous one which blames all the 
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cheapness and absence of quality in mod- 
ern life on the institution of usury—will 
not stand up against the most elementary 
criticism, and yet it seems obvious that 
criticism of even such elementary nature 
is far beyond the range of his capacities. 
In comparison even the least endowed 
for conceptual thinking among his 
French compeers, Giono, whose revulsion 
from the ugliness and squalor of modern 
life is, probably, almost as instinctual 
and uncritical as Pound’s, emerges as his 
intellectual superior. Most of the litera- 
ture of révolte, including even the work 
of Céline, maintains a kind of dignity, 
whereas Pound’s persistence in putting 
so much lore and erudition at the service 
of so few brains keeps his own dignity, 
and that of his work, in constant peril. 

Even so, Pound stands a much better 
chance of being understood by Europeans 
than by us. They can at least recognize 
his type. We lack the révolté tradition 
and, if Riesman is right, the day may 
come when we are not even capable of 
imagining it. Our habit of mind works 
another way, through our inveterate un- 
willingness to despair over anything gone 
wrong and our blithe confidence that re- 
pair is never impossible. Révolte is un- 
American. 

But self-conscious craftsmanship is not 
un-American, and thus Pound brings 
something American to the Europeans. 
His contribution to the poésie de refus 
may add little to the magnitude of the 
refusal; it achieves something much more 
impressive as poetry. 

Cantos becomes much more intelligi- 
ble, I think, as soon as we recognize that 
it belongs in this category. Otherwise one 
is always plagued by the seeming irrele- 
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vance of certain parts of the poem to the 
rest. We have to deal with the “Chinese” 
Cantos as well as the “Pisan,” and those 
insufferable ones which Hugh Kenner 
labels Adamic and Jeffersonian; we have 
to cope with the problems created by the 
opening of a bank at Siena and those 
created by the tales of the exploits of 
Renaissance plug-uglies like Sigismondo 
Malatesta; we have to reconcile ourselves 
to the appeals for an oriental kind of or- 
der in the midst of a disorderly poem and 
discover some significance in Jim X’s 
telling the Banker-Deacons of Chicago 
the Tale of the Honest Sailor. And 
Cantos as poem does not furnish us the 
help we need. 

I find myself unable to work up much 
agreement with the claim of some Pound- 
ians that the reader does not need the 
help of glosses to get him through Cantos: 
and for the work of the group at the 
University of Chicago who have been 
compiling and circulating in mimeo- 
graph the requisite supplementary infor- 
mation, I would like my gratefulness on 
record. Pound has spent a lifetime read- 
ing; he knows a lot; and he is no man to 
leave what he knows out of his poetry. 
Who but Pound could expect the reader 
to know, for instance, what he intends 
in the reference to Shoeney’s daughters 
in Canto II? Unless one has read some- 
where about the source, and knows also 
that the eccentric spelling is Pound’s own, 
the job is hopeless. We may not feel that 
all Pound’s erudition is useful to the 
poem, and at times we may feel that he 
is merely parading it; even so, we have 
to put up with it, and for any relief 
much thanks. More than we have had to 
date would be welcome. But I don’t see 
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how any amount of it can open the poem 
completely to us unless we realize also 
the meaningful discontinuity—or inco- 
herence—of the révolte. 

So I am arguing that we have to read 
Cantos somewhat as we read that other 
masterpiece of discontinuity, Céline’s 
Journey to the End of the Night. Céline 
sends his hero down the dark corridor of 
life, looking anxiously for some glimmer 
of light. In rare instances he catches a 
momentary flicker—the sergeant grow- 
ing a few rachitic flowers in the African 
wilds and sending home his pay to care 
for a relative’s child; Molly, the honest 
whore in Detroit, with her instinctive 
kindliness, But the rest of life is only the 
saloperie, the tangible as well as the in- 
tangible bondage. Pound’s poet moves 
along his “periplus,” until it becomes 
finally a “‘periplus” in a camion full of 
prisoners. His present is Céline’s dark- 
ness; the flashes of light are from the 
past. The integrity of John Adams, 
the humaneness of Hapsburg-Lorraine, 
Kung’s vision of order, My Cid riding 
up to Burgos, leave the darkness only 
deeper after they have flared for a mo- 
ment and died again. Donna mi prega 
illumines just by being beautiful .. . 
and inaccessible now that the maid’s 
needle has been blunted. And if the poem 
is consistently ironic because the method 
of juxtapositions is inherently an ironic 
one, and also because after speaking again 
and again in an assumed voice the poet 
reveals that the assumed voice is really a 
deformation of his own, it is also pathetic 
because the things which might relieve 
the darkness are so thoroughly lovely and 
desirable but at the same time thoroughly 
out of reach. 
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Taken as an expression of révolte, 
Cantos seems to me to be a very great 
poem, second among its kind only to 
Rimbaud’s Saison en enfer. Because of its 
nature it will rarely be known in its en- 
tirety and because of its subject many 
readers will never be able to take it for 
anything but a historical document. 
They will think it a monstrosity, and 
they will be right; to a certain extent, 
monstrosity is implied by the subject 
itself. Other readers will object, so long 
as the poem has readers at all, to the 
parts which give evidence of Pound’s al- 
most unlimited self-indulgence, his will- 
ingness to run on eternally on his fa- 
vorite subjects, his affectations (includ- 
ing the part of his erudition which is af- 
fected), his use of the Chinese characters 
which he has to clip from a dictionary 
and stick to his manuscript because he 
is unable to draw them himself, and 
other similar annoyances. They will be 
right, in a degree, also. But so will those 
who insist that in Cantos Pound has done 
something that is worth doing and that 
has never been done before. 


THE YEAR 1958 will go down as the one 
when Pound went back to Rapallo. There 
has been no triumph of justice or of in- 
justice. A court found, twelve years 
earlier, that he was mentally incapable 
of defending himself; it has now declared 
that, in the eyes of the law, he will never 
be able to do so. All the painful ambig- 
uities and uncertainties of the case re- 
main, however. Nothing has really been 
settled. 

Yet it is easier to write about him now 
than it was while he was shut up in Saint 


Elizabeth’s Hospital. His case had been 
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tried too abundantly in the newspapers. 
The organs of American Philistinism, led 
by Time, had convinced too many that 
modern poetry was on trial with him. 
Especially after the award of the Bollin- 
gen Prize, with the attendant outcry 
from the Saturday Review and similar 
periodicals, anything said about Pound’s 
poetry was bound to be taken either as a 
plea for setting him loose without fur- 
ther legal formality, or else as a demand 
that he should be taken forthwith before 
a firing squad. 

Under the strain the situation gener- 
ated, few managed to write about Pound 
with anything like appropriate dispas- 
sionateness. Hugh Kenner’s Poetry of 
Ezra Pound is full of useful information 
and keen insights, but normally mild 
reviewers have gone on record as finding 
it full, also, of bumptious nonsense. Ken- 
ner stopped some digestions completely 
with his declaration that some three hun- 
dred years ago English poetry went off 
on the wrong track and has had to wait 
out the long interval for Pound to put 
it right. But his pro-Pound extravagance 
was matched, as other normally mild re- 
viewers again noted, by the anti-Pound 
extravagance of Rossell Hope Robbins’ 
The T. S. Eliot Myth and the argument 
that it is impossible to write good poetry 
if one holds bad political ideas—a thesis 
which would disqualify much poetry 
from Hesiod to the present. Anyone else 
writing about Pound, except for largely 
factual accounts like the excellent one by 
Hayden Carruth in Perspectives USA, 
felt the danger of being forced into one 
camp or the other, of being taken to line 
up beside Kenner or beside Robbins. It 
was hard to find a place to stand alone. 
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It is good that this condition has 
changed. Pound had been that rarest 
phenomenon, a bellwether for a genera- 
tion of poets who was also a considerable 
poet in his own right. He was a more 
genuine leader of movements, for exam- 
ple, than Amy Lowell, and his poetry 
was better, too. None of it may be so 
compelling as the best of Eliot’s, but for 
a moment he had been Eliot’s master— 
the miglior fabbro of The Waste Land— 
and he had had the public personality to 
play the role of the embattled poet 
among the Philistines as the less flam- 
boyant Eliot never could. Some of his 
criticism is still good reading, years after 
the event; and his correspondence, even 
in the incomplete and defective edition 
available, is perhaps the liveliest and most 
revealing since Flaubert’s. And in his 
moments of generosity he was an ac- 
complished chivvier of publishers, a 
stout rescuer of distressed literary re- 
views, and a support for men like William 
Butler Yeats. 

If he had not set up, many years ago, 
as an expert on the subject for which, of 
all possible subjects, he was the least 
equipped, economics; if he had not 
adopted the thoroughly unacceptable 
politics which was the only one in which 
his distributist economics could reason- 
ably be expected to work; if he had not 
allowed his politics to sanction his broad- 
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casting over the Italian radio—if, in 
other words, he had behaved reasonably 
in spheres remote from poetry—some of 
his poetry would be different, of course, 
but he would be venerated, if not under- 
stood, at this writing. From such dil- 
emmas as, in historical fact, Pound forc- 
ed upon us, there is no pleasant exit. A 
simpler time than ours might have shot 
the broadcaster and enshrined the poet 
without experiencing any uncomfortably 
contradictory emotions. Ours cannot. At 
the end of World War II, the French 
shot Robert Brasillach and imprisoned 
Charles Maurras for life; neither solu- 
tion now seems to have been satisfactory. 
Pound did not even get his day in court. 

Neither did we, his readers, although 
we needed, in a way, the cleansing ex- 
perience of a verdict more than Pound 
did. We did not get it—and are per- 
manently denied release from our own 
ambivalences. The best we can do at this 
point is to discipline ourselves into be- 
coming a dispassionate, detached au- 
dience capable of an effort toward un- 
derstanding. The fact that the figure of 
the révolté looms so large in modern lit- 
erature, and that révolte has forced it- 
self on us as one of the dominant themes 
in modern writing, presents us with an 
obligation. Not to face it would be to 
surrender a chance to understand our- 
selves. 
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Monologue 


JEAN BURDEN 


Only I know the true season 
in this summer world 

as I stumble to my end 

at eighty-five, 

who—if choice were reason— 
would have danced to death 
or burned alive. 


Among these straight trees 

I planted half a century ago 

I move, older than they, more bent. 

I stretch to measure shoulder height 

by shrub that once was level with my knees. 


Have the birds learned me 

with time? 

No, but I have learned them. 

Silently they sing, chatter, crow, 

but I can remember the mewing of the doves 
that stalk me now in pantomime, 

and the owls’ tremolo. 


Leaves fall (how many I have gathered!) 
flowers unbloom, 

trees sicken from the marrow 

where they stand. 

Where do birds die? 

In what small room under thicket or weed 
do they finally lie? 


I have not found a single one, 
though I see little now—all colors pale— 
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only a stray linnet feather, or a tuft of down. 
Perhaps they scorn a burial in earth 

i and blow to dust like dandelion seed. 

(I wonder, is it death or birth?) 


It is almost time. I can feel 

the margins of my being 

blur. 

All that Eden is I planted here: 

lemon, fig, jasmine, 

pomegranate, myrrh. 

This is my kingdom, this is my own. 

Perhaps they will find me fallen among the vines; 
perhaps, flown. 





a AN 
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The Rifle 


HARRIS DOWNEY 


HE AWAKENED to his mother’s voice and 
to her fingers on his naked shoulder. 
“Harold, get up!” Her voice was as 
scared and forewarning as it had been in 
his dreams—in the dreams that, for as 
long as he remembered, were of hunger 
and his mother’s voice calling his name. 

“All right, Mama.” He swung his legs 
from under the flannel sheet and, lifting 
himself from the heaviness of sleep, 
dropped his feet to the cool boards of 
the floor. “I’m awake.” 

His room was the storeroom. Its door 
opened into the kitchen between the sink 
and the stove. During the night he had 
awakened again and again to the sound 
of the radio on the top of the safe in 
the kitchen. From the elephant dreams 
of Mr. Brandish crushing him under, he 
had awakened to the voice of Mr. Bran- 
dish cursing the radio, the icebox, a 
spilled glass. A hundred times over, he 
had escaped from some nightmare to the 
more fearsome reality of Mr. Brandish 
drinking wine in the kitchen. Just as 
his mother called him and touched his 
shoulder, he had heard in his dream the 
drunken command: “Get your brats outa 
bed! It’s daylight.” 

The afternoon before, he had seen the 
gallon of sherry in the icebox. After 
that, despite the heat of the sun and the 
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thirst in his throat, he had drunk water 
from the faucet of the sink—not daring 
to open the cool door lest he steal away 
the giant bottle and break it against the 
pile of old brick and concrete blocks in 
the backyard. In that bottle was a long 
night of music and cursing; in it, the 
hysterical rebellion of Sister and the 
endless plea from his mother: Mr. Bran- 
dish. Please, Mr. Brandish! 

Mr. Brandish was on the three-to- 
‘leven shift at the plant. Harold had 
heard him come in at midnight; had 
heard him refuse his supper as some dish 
fell to the floor and he said, “Jesus, 
woman, gimme my wine!” Harold had 
folded the thin pillow over his head and 
said, “Please! Oh, please let him go to 
sleep before daylight.” 

Now he was standing by his cot, hold- 
ing an edge of the sheet over his naked- 
ness. “I’m up, Mama,” he said, his tone 
a command. 

Yet she lingered. “Be quick,” she said. 
She was in an old outing gown that 
kept falling off her thin shoulders. “And 
be quiet. Be quiet.” She had leaned to- 
ward him and whispered. She was as 
scared as she was in his dreams, where 
she ran to throw herself to the batture 
beyond Blackberry Hill or to fall on her 
face in the briers as her Sunday hat 
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swung from the branch of a tree and her 
naked body, filled with scratches and 
sores, lay on the hard ground, under the 
briers, like an old rag. Now—so close 
beside him that he could feel the heat 
of her body—she seemed less real than 
in his dreams. She was pulling the frayed 
gown to her shoulders and whispering 
again: “Please remember. Be quiet.” 

Yes, he’d be quiet. And he’d be quick. 
After all, he had his rifle. He had some- 
where to go, something to do. .. . But 
Eileen! 

Eileen was fourteen. She was already a 
woman. She had never been bluffed by 
Mr. Brandish, though Mother 
whispered his threats as her own neces- 
sity: For my sake, Eileen. I have so much 
to do! 

It was Sunday, and barely daylight. 
There was no need to be up. Yet, auto- 
matically, Harold dropped the sheet and 
began pushing his legs into his jeans. His 
mother had turned and gone into the 
kitchen, closing the door gently—as 
against a sleeping child. The jeans were 
tight. They were last summer’s jeans. 
They were too short to cover his navel. 
And where was his shirt? He looked 
round the walls as naked as bone. He 
looked under the cot. But, all the while, 
he was listening for Eileen to scream 
some rebellion from her room. He found 
his T-shirt among the crumples of a 
sheet. He pulled it over his head and 
screwed it over his navel into the tight 
jeans. Then he heard Eileen’s voice, 
scornful and stern: “Here I am, Mama! 
What’s he want me to do at daylight on 
a Sunday?” 

Harold came to the door, opened it 
softly. Eileen, in her long nightgown, was 


even 
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standing barefoot in the kitchen. She 
was staring at her mother, awaiting an 
answer that only Mr. Brandish could give. 

For as long as he could remember, she 
had never spoken to Mr. Brandish direct- 
ly. She had always forced him or his 
mother to be interlocutor; or, alone with 
him, a slop pail or any chair. And when- 
ever his mother said Your father, she had 
always thrust her fingers through her 
long hair and, gazing at a corner of the 
ceiling, exclaimed, “My father’s dead!” 

“I’m out of bed, Mama!” Eileen, in 
the middle of the kitchen, thrust her 
hands in the air, let them fall. “So, what 
shall I do?” 

“Eileen,” his mother said softly. There 
was a pleading in her voice, and a warn- 
ing. In front of Mr. Brandish there was 
nothing more she could say. She was by 
the stove, and on the stove the coffee was 
making. She looked round, saw her boy 
standing in the door, his thin hips tight 
in his jeans, his nipples showing brown 
through the thin shirt—and, in his eyes, 
her own incertitude. Quickly she turned 
to the stove; and, pouring water into 
the dripper of the pot, she said: “Eileen, 
get back to your room and put on your 
clothes.” 

““He’s drunk!” Eileen cried. “All night 
long he’s been drunk.” She just stood 
there in the middle of the kitchen, 
spreading her hands in disgust and star- 
ing at her mother. She wouldn’t deign, 
nor would she dare, to look at Mr. Bran- 
dish. With anger and sleep, she herself 
was drunk. 

“Sister!” Harold cried. He leaped upon 
her before Mr. Brandish’s wine (or glass, 
or fist) might strike her face. Bending 
her arms behind her and clasping her 
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body close to his, he backed her out of 
the kitchen in an awkward dance. 

Mr. Brandish had never whipped her, 
or him. When he was angry with them, 
he always gritted his teeth and waited 
until they were gone or asleep. Then, 
with fists in her face and vile words in 
her ear, his mother would suffer for Sis- 
ter’s courage or his escape to the woods. 
But once he had struck Sister across the 
mouth with the back of his hand and 
many times he had thrown whatever was 
handy against her. 

In the bare-walled cubicle that was 
her room, Harold thrust her to the bed. 
As she fell and rolled face-down to the 
shucks of the mattress 
crackled like a brush fire in the wind. 
Leaning over her on all fours, he said, 
“Why can’t you keep your mouth shut?” 
His knees, sunk in the thin mattress, 
wobbled on the loose springs beneath and 
somehow his hand, seeking support in the 
bedding, tangled itself in her hair. 

She threw her arms wide. “Oh, kiss 
my foot, you!” she said. 


pillow, the 


He leaned up, leaped back to the floor. 
“Shame on you, Sister,” he said. “You 
get up and put on your clothes like 
Mama told you.” She drew the pillow to 
her stomach and pulled the sheet over 
her body, then over her head. She was 
crying. Except for the sound and the 
motion of her crying, the bed might have 
been empty—just a rumpled sheet over a 
mattress of shucks. 


WITH THE ACCEPTANCE of Martha Fallow 
alone, Miles Brandish had married them 
all. Being young, he had been certain. 
Children could be won with candy and 
Cracker Jack, he had thought. So, he had 
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wooed them until the day Eileen, being 
eight and articulate, knocked the choco- 
late cone from his hand and exclaimed, 
“You’re not my father, Mr. Brandish!” 
Thereafter, he was a stranger in the 
house. Even Martha said: Mr. Brandish. 
In Harold’s complaints—I don’ wanna 
eat—he heard the prompting of Les Fal- 
low. He heard it in the defiances of 
Eileen—But why not, I ask you. Why 
not? In the long silences of Martha and 
in her faraway looks—even there, he felt 
the presence of the husband whose name 
she never called. Les Fallow, for all his 
being crushed under a tractor and rot- 
ting in the earth these long years, grew 
stronger and more assertive as the days 
passed—as the children became him (or 
invented memories of him) and as 
Martha’s reflections at the sink or a win- 
dow became more and more inviolable. 
“You bitch!” he had once screamed as 
Martha, sorting beans on the huge disk 
of the table, failed to hear the accusation 
in one of his idle questions—failed to 
hear the question at all. He had thrown 
a cup in her face then. That’s when he 
struck Eileen across the mouth with the 
back of his hand; for Eileen, screaming 
You get out of our house! had rushed 
upon him, kicking his shins. 

When Harold came from Eileen’s 
room to the kitchen, Mr. Brandish was 
sitting on the kitchen stool—his legs 
spread wide, a listless arm over the blue 
and white checks of the table, and his 
fingers loose around his glass. He had 
been waiting for him to come back. He 
was staring at him. His fingers were 
opening and closing on the glass. There 
was sweat round his lips, in his brows; 
and there was a meanness upon him. 
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He was a thin man, but he was wiry 
and strong. How young he seemed! The 
sun through the window had caught his 
tousled yellow hair; and his lips, moist 
with saliva or wine, were the shining 
color of pomegranate seed. The giant 
bottle on the disk of blue and white 
checks stood like a study—across it a 
yellow-haired arm and, beside it, an 
empty glass. But around the glass, amber 
fingers unfolded and closed in the stream 
of sunlight; and at the depth of the bot- 
tle the amber wine swayed. 

“Come get your coffee,” his mother 
said. 

The voice, in its routine of order, 
was a call to reality. In another second 
his glance might have returned to the 
blue eyes and, despite their rheum of 
drunkenness like tears, he might have 
found an understanding there. But his 
mother’s command dispelled the idling 
vision and, like the closing of a fan, the 
sun fled Mr. Brandish’s hair. 

Harold was gazing toward the window 
as though he questioned the morning. 
Then, as he started round the table to 
the stove where his mother poured his 
coffee, the naked arm went round his 
waist. He stumbled, fell back. The hand 
on the table spilled the glass, then 
clutched him in the groin. 

“I know what you do when you lie in 
bed.” The whisper was both a confidence 
and a threat. 

Harold felt the hot breath on his neck, 
smelled its acrid warm smell. The hand 
hurt; yet he dared not protest. His 
mother was an arm-distance beside him, 
pouring the cream into his coffee. 
Had she heard? Had she understood? Si- 
lently he bent toward the pain—his eyes 
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caught by the blue eyes for a terrible sec- 
ond, his cheek brushing the hard and 
moist stubble of beard, and his hands 
grasping the yellow-haired arm. Then he 
leaped free. In the middle of the kitchen, 
he clutched his fists, sidled his hips, and 
stared at Mr. Brandish. There was a devil- 
ish smile on the pomegranate mouth, and 
the bright eyes stared back—confidential, 
unashamed. Harold could run now: 
nothing could catch him. Yet he dallied. 

“Come now, Harold,” his mother said, 
attempting to order the nightmare of 
morning into morning’s routine. 

“No, thank you,” Harold said. He 
wanted the coffee. Its aroma hung like 
temptation in the still air of the kitchen. 
But he didn’t dare linger. He went back 
to his room, took his rifle from the wall, 
and, stuffing a handful of cartridges into 
a pocket of his jeans, returned to the 
kitchen. “I’d better go hunting,” he said. 
And, looking at no one, awaiting no 
answer, he went out the back door. 


HIS RIFLE was a twenty-two automatic. 
He had seen it in a catalogue, had fallen 
in love with its picture. He had worked 
a summer long, mowing lawns on the 
High Land, to buy it. Mr. Brandish had 
said, “It’s a beauty.” He had shown him 
how to fill the clip, had fired the first 
shot, had said sadly, after the jelly-jar 
fell in pieces to the long grass, “Every 
boy needs a gun.” When Harold took 
the rifle and fired his first shot, he had 
felt a new and challenging thrill, though 
his glass target stood confident and 
whole and though his hands trembled so 
wildly that Mr. Brandish had to lean 
over and snap back the safety. Still, be- 
fore he handled it with assurance, the 
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rifle lost its fascination. What was there 
to shoot, except a bottle or a can? He 
couldn’t kill mockingbirds or buntings. 
He couldn’t kill even the osprey that 
stole away his black-and-white kitten. 
“You’re chickenhearted,” Mr. Brandish 
once said. 

Soon, the fact of possession became his 
principal attachment to the rifle, which 
was the only thing he really possessed, 
except his jeans and a few worthless trin- 
kets bulging their pockets. Even his bet- 
ter clothes, with all the admonitions they 
called forth, seemed to be borrowed. In 
some shape of thought Harold learned 
that possession, without desire, becomes 
a burden. 

Once, Miss Ramey (after reading his 
theme to the class, not calling his name, 
not looking his way) had explained that 
to kill just to kill was mere murder. She 
explained killing for food, for protec- 
tion; and, drawing her expensive black- 
and-white skirt round her knees, she 
screwed her beautiful mouth into disgust 
and explained away the fallacy of killing 
for sport. He had written “On Hunt- 
ing.” He had not believed any word that 
he wrote; he had only been writing a 
theme. He had written what he thought 
he was expected to write, and now that 
his penciled words were questioned he 
could only sit silent. And that was sad— 
because Miss Ramey was lovely and 
young. He wanted to please her. Her 
clothes were out of a place he never 
knew. Her voice was soft and under- 
standing and assured. When she said, 
“How horrible it is to kill just to kill,” 
he had wanted to cry out, “I know that, 
Miss Ramey!” but, being caught in the 
anonymity she held round him, he had 
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only stared down at the ink-spots and 
the idle carvings of his desk. Maybe she’d 
know, after all, that the theme was only 
a theme. 

Now, here he stood in the yard, staring 
at Mr. Brandish’s pile of junk and think- 
ing of Miss Ramey. Automatically he 
tested the safety of his rifle, the act like 
silly caution after a dream: that sound 
is the wind in the gate. There was no 
danger; he hadn’t yet filled the clip. 
Grass was growing from the hollows of 
the concrete blocks in Mr. Brandish’s 
pile; bindweed was blooming pink round 
the steel rods. Summer was trying again 
to hide the expectations of a stone walk, 
of a carport. No matter how often the 
expectation changed—now of a new 
room, now of a hutch—Mr. Brandish’s 
pile was always the same, except that 
through the seasons it grew with the cas- 
ual dumpings of old brick, of cypress 
slabs, of iron roofing—rusted and bent. 
Harold dipped his head from this hap- 
hazard store brought home from the 
plant, from the ditches, from the devel- 
opments on the High Land. He despised 
the sight of it. It was more than an eye- 
sore; it was a confusion that he feared. 
Let the lush summer hide it; for if he 
saw it clear, he might understand and, 
understanding, he himself might be as 
lost as those first bricks dropped to the 
grass years ago when Mr. Brandish 
called, “I’m going to build you kids a 
barbecue pit.” 

Harold went round the pile, his gaze 
to his knees. He was clutching his rifle 
to his chest. He agreed with Miss Ramey, 
but Miss Ramey had never held a rifle 
under her arm and said to herself This is 
mine. 
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At the fence, he checked the safety 
again. He lifted the barbed wire, pointed 
the muzzle of the rifle to the grass, and, 
leaning down, carefully lifted his legs 
over the bottom strand. Safe in the pas- 
ture, he stood straight and, remembering 
the uselessness of his caution, he snapped 
the empty clip from the rifle and filled 
it, counting the cartridges with care and 
revision—from the first to the fifth. The 
rifle sucked up the clip from his palm. 
Then he went hurriedly through the wet 
grass. 

Crocodiles, snakes, drunk niggers from 
Saturday! Nothing could frighten him. 
Not with the rifle under his arm. He left 
the still pasture and entered the woods. 
Summer was already alive under the 
shadows. Weeds were starting out of the 
ground. The chestnuts were in leaf. A 
week ago, the smilax and the muscadine 
had been a tangle of wires hanging inert 
from the trees. Now they were a riot of 
foliage, darkening the path and crippling 
the limbs they grew on. 

Harold had on his sneakers. They went 
silent over floors and down paths but 
here, through the stubble of dry twigs 
and the past winter’s leaves under the 
violets and the arums, their step was 
alarm. Brown lizards scurried before him; 
and a salamander, leaping over the path, 
dropped heavy as lead into a mound of 
dead leaves. Harold stood in his tracks. 
Silence fell upon him like the closing of a 
trap. He felt his heart beat in his throat; 
and he heard it, he thought, the way one 
hears the heartbeat of a bird held in the 
hand. He might have turned and run 
back, out of the dark woods into the 
bright pasture. But the rifle was under 
his arm. His hand went over the smooth 
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stock and, even amidst the honeysuckle 
and the breeze, he smelled the soft smell 
of oil. For a moment he was sure of his 
place and his purpose. Then he thought 
of Sister with the pillow at her stomach, 
of Mr. Brandish with the bottle at his 
fingers, of his mother standing aside be- 
tween the stove and the table—waiting. 
Fear flashed through him like fever. He 
dared not step farther, lest the salamander 
leap again and fall at his feet. Yet it was 
not the salamander he feared, but some- 
thing at his back—an anonymous some- 
thing that he had run from in his 
dreams, that he wanted to run from now, 
that somehow he had been running from 
for as long as he could remember. “God!” 
he cried. God to him was a terror. Only 
in heedlessness had he conjured Him. 
But, lest He drop from the smilax and 
loom before him with an inimical grin, 
Harold sprang forward and ran down 
the embankment, where the magnolias 
and chinquapins held their tense roots 
against the rise of the violeted ground. 
Moss brushed his brow; spider webs 
caught his shoulder; then, as his feet sank 
into the mush of the swamp, the dark- 
ness rose higher and higher above him. 
The iris was waist-high; its flowers were 
the color of blood going dry in the sun 
and the wind. The ooze of the swamp 
sucked his feet down, yet he ran the 
more wildly. He skirted the candlesticks 
and the madonnas that the cypress knees 
made; he bent the red iris in his path. 
At last, his heart pounding even in the 
breech of his rifle, he ascended the high 
ground in the swamp. The sun fell 
through the trees; the smell of honey- 
suckle hung round him like ether. He 
was weak. 
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THE HIGH PLACE was a circular mound 
in the shallows of the swamp. It was 
thick with prickly ash and yaupon, but 
at its summit grew a live oak that could 
shade half an acre at noon. Its lower 
branches, as huge as the trunks of most 
trees in the swamp, dipped to the ground 
and grew upward again. It was so thick 
with its black-green leaves and its long 
beards of moss that nothing grew be- 
neath it except a few ferns, a patch of 
May apples, and here and there the pale 
violets or a hank of nameless grass. Har- 
old leaned his rifle against the great trunk 
of the tree. He brushed a hand over the 
black bark and, sidling down, sat in the 
cradle of two lichen-speckled roots. 
This was his hunt. Here he’d wait out 
an hour, then go home with the five car- 
tridges still in the clip. Long before, he 
had wondered whether his rifle weren’t 
just an excuse to leave home. He had 
never killed any creature, had never 
found any joy in toppling bottles and 
cans. This wonder touched his conscious- 
ness now; but, being used to it and its 
riddle, he brushed it away as he might 
have brushed a mosquito from his fore- 
head. Two mockingbirds, crying their 
tiresome chirp-chirp of alarm, were 
bouncing in the sun beyond the shade of 
the tree. But for them the swamp would 
be silent. All the other birds, having fin- 
ished their songs and their cries, were 
out in the silent ways of their duty. He 
despised mockingbirds. With their danc- 
ing, their hysterical songs, and their in- 
dignation at all other beings—they 
thought the whole world was their nest. 
Rising from the cradle of roots, he saw 
the nest they were pouncing upon. It 
was in the branch of a limb that turned 
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up from the ground. As he approached 
it, the sun, through the leaves, struck 
his eyes, blurring his vision. It was a low 
nest. Standing on tiptoes, he might have 
touched it. The shadows fell on his eyes; 
then he saw the rattler. It was coiled 
round the branch, round the nest, and 
under the dark leaves of the tree. He 
went sick at the sight, but he couldn’t 
leap away. Here was his duty, no matter 
how repugnant and accidental it might 
be. Drawing closer, he heard the threat- 
ening rattle. Or was it the sound his 
sneakers made in the twigs? The snake 
was dipping its head to the nest and 
shuttling its fangs. Were nestlings, in 
hunger, opening their mouths to death? 
Or were there eggs in the nest? He 
couldn’t tell. Nor could he pause to con- 
sider: with his naked hand he should grasp 
the slick coil and pull it away. The two 
mockers expected no less. They had re- 
ceded to the high limbs of the tree, their 
chirp-chirp now a kind of applause. The 
morning was suddenly hot. The sun was 
merciless over the world; not a breath of 
air stirred under the dark tent of the 
tree. Sweat burst on Harold’s lips, on his 
forehead. In indecision, he was caught in 
an endless second of time. He dared not 
pull down the branch and put his hand 
to the unpredictable coil. Then time 
whirred like a wheel of sunlight through 
trees. He turned on his heel, lifted his 
rifle, came slowly back. But is it fair? 
He released the safety, stuck the muzzle 
of the rifle to the very flesh of the snake, 
and fired. The coil round the branch 
opened slowly, then closed. Harold drew 
back, took aim through the sight, fired 
again. The rattler’s head drooped; the 
coil of its body loosened like a faltering 
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spring. The mockers danced in the tree. 
The firing had not frightened them. In 
their chirp there was a sound of victory. 

There was an unraveling in the leaves. 
The rattler slithered round the branch, 
unfolding himself; then he fell to the 
ground. Harold had found an ash stick. 
He stepped closer, saw the rattles whir 
like a hummingbird’s wing. He struck 
the winding body and the stick broke 
away. Then with the nub of the thorned 
ash clutched tight in his hand, he jumped 
upon the snake. He stomped its head into 
the earth, then at some signal of revul- 
sion leaped aside to scuff his sneakers 
clean in the leaves and the grass. His 
body was filled with sweat. Sweat 
blurred his eyes. His knees quivered as 
he stooped to pick up his rifle. He 
thought: But snakes too must eat! As he 
went down the mound, beyond the 
spread of the tree, the sun fell upon him 
like a blast; yet more intense than the 
sun was a guilt that rose in him—mak- 
ing his heart pound, his eyes burn. The 
mockers were hysterical now; one of 
them, screaming its alarm, darted round 
his head. 

At the low place, he began to run. 
The rifle dangled in his outstretched 
hand; the hot shadows caught him 
round; the muck of the iris sucked his 
feet under. Yet he ran. He was running 
from a crime, from a nightmare that had 
made him do its bidding. Beards of moss 
swiped his forehead; webs tangled his 
hair. Spiders, purple and green, scurried 
away on their yellow legs. At last he 
leaped the low fence to the Bordens’ 
pasture. The ground was level; the sun 
fell without shadows. He spread his hand 
to his thigh, never knowing that his palm 
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had been torn by a barb of the fence and 
that it was blood he wiped on his jeans. 

Then, without any known purpose, 
he ran over the pasture. There was noth- 
ing in the sky except white clouds and 
the sun. Yet he ran as if someone had 
called Fire! and he had seen flames lick- 
ing a dark smoke over his house. 

The heat and shine of the sun had 
caught up the world; was holding it si- 
lent and still. His feet swished through 
the long grass and from somewhere a 
bobwhite was calling its monotonous 
call. Approaching the loose wire of 
his coming and going, he looked toward 
the lane. Sister, in a green dress, was run- 
ning over the pasture at the edge of the 
lane. “Sister!” he called. 

She turned her head toward him and, 
seeing him, cried, “Harold!” But she 
didn’t stop. Her dress flailed about her 
like a flag, its dark green artificial and 
dull among the weeds and the grasses. 
She stumbled and fell. Harold screamed 
her name but, as she rose, her face was 
toward the Bordens’ house. She was bare- 
foot, and as she ran she called out: “Mr. 
Borden! Mr. Borden!” 

Harold went through the wires of the 
fence. At the steps of the back porch 
he halted and listened. He was afraid. 
A dog was barking somewhere—a long 
way away. The porch was cluttered with 
bottles and papers; amidst the trash stood 
his mother’s iron fernery. The Christmas 
cactus, in its red coffee-can, was dried to 
leather; the asparagus fern had gone yel- 
low; the little what-you-may-call-its, 
brown and brittle in death, had lost their 
identity. 

It was only a minute that he stood by 
the porch—hesitant, waiting, afraid. Yet 
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that minute was all the times he had 
stood by the side of the house, immobile 
and rapt as he heard the crockery smash 
and his mother cry in pain; it was all the 
times he and Sister had stood in the 
plum-patch, clenching their fists in ha- 
tred, as they waited for Mr. Brandish to 
be tripped into sleep by his drunkenness 
and for their mother to come out the 
door and beckon them home through the 
darkness. It was only a minute that Har- 
old stood by the porch, his gun askew 
from his arm; yet it seemed hours and 
years that, helpless and afraid, he stared 
down at the broken steps—waiting. 
Then he heard his mother’s cry. 

Harold leaped to the porch. The iron 
fernery swayed. He yanked back the 
kitchen screen. Mr. Brandish was by the 
table, his back to the door. He was lean- 
ing over, his fist clutching the checkered 
cloth for support. The sun, from the 
window, was shining gold in his hair. 
His shirttail was out. Hanging over his 
buttocks, it was a dead and stiff white 
against the crinkled khaki of his trous- 
ers. The kitchen was filled with the odor 
of coffee; the pot had burned dry on the 
stove. Harold saw Mr. Brandish’s leg lift. 
He saw it strike, then saw its target. His 
mother was under the table. Shifting the 
rifle under his arm, he stooped toward 
the incredible reality. She was still in 
her nightgown. She had sought the 
protection of the checkered cloth. Her 
arms were clasped round the giant post 
of the table; her legs were drawn to her 
body. 

“Mr. Brandish,” Harold said softly. 
He was still stooped, one knee to the 
floor. He had shifted his rifle under his 
arm, had already pushed the safety. “Mr. 
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Brandish.” His voice was that of a 
stranger. Rather, it was a voice calling 
out in a dream. 

Mr. Brandish turned slowly. He stared 
at the rifle, then at the crouched figure 
that held it. “Why, you punk!” His eyes 
were wide. His shirt was unbuttoned; 
his chest was bare. Somehow he had got 
his feet mixed as he turned. He was un- 
steady. He lifted the hand that clutched 
the tablecloth. The gallon jug toppled, 
rolled from the table, and fell to the 
floor. 

Harold was holding the rifle like a 
javelin, its butt to the floor, its muzzle 
toward the yellow-haired chest. He saw 
the threat in the watery blue eyes; he 
pulled the trigger. There was a click; 
nothing more. In the woods he had for- 
got to close the safety. Now he had closed 
it when he meant to release it. The eyes 
above him were filled with sweat, maybe 
with tears; they were close upon him, 
silent and intense. They were fearful 
eyes; they were drunken, insane. 

The failure of the trigger might have 
given the boy pause. But long before the 
sight of his mother under the table, he 
had determined his way. Now his body, 
apart from his will, followed that way. 
His thumb released the safety. His fore- 
finger fired. 

“You bastard!” the man said. He 
dropped the cloth, put his hand to his 
chest. “You wouldn’t dare!” He had to 
spread his palm before his eyes, then 
look down to the neat wound in his 
chest, before he could accept the conse- 
quence of a boy with a rifle and a will. 
“Jesus! My own son!” he said gently, 
as if in a dream, in a recollection. 

Harold tried to rise, but he was frozen 
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in the terror of his act. Never before had 
he heard Mr. Brandish utter Jesus! in 
supplication. And though the cry My 
own son! was a fearful judgment, never 
before had Mr. Brandish accepted him 
as his own. 

Mr. Brandish was staggering above 
him. He might have been without pur- 
pose in his silent hovering; he might have 
been already in death. But his eyes were 
wild in surprise, and his long body slow- 
ly leaned forward. 

Harold pulled the trigger again. The 
shade of the window unrolled, shuttling 
the sun from the kitchen. Then it hung 
limp—the shabby tassel swaying. 

Harold rose, stepping back in his ris- 
ing. For a moment he believed that the 
shot had gone awry. And he was thank- 
ful. In that moment there was time for 
the hope that the first shot was not what 
it seemed, even time for the fancy that 
it had never been fired. Then he saw the 
blood pulsate from Mr. Brandish’s neck, 
saw it spurt with each beat of the heart, 
saw it flow the color of iris down the 
yellow-haired chest. 

Mr. Brandish had lifted a hand, had 
pointed a finger. Blood was flowing from 
his mouth. His lips quivered. He seemed 
suspended in the air, suspended in time. 
What was it his finger needed to say? 
Just when his speech was shattered for- 
ever, had he found the words he had 
sought for so long? The finger curled 
back to the fist, the fist dropped, then 
the long body folded and sprawled to the 
floor. 

“Harold, go away.” The voice from 
under the table was a whisper. ““Go back 
to your hunting.” It was the old plea: 
“Go away. Go away!” 
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HAROLD pushed open the screen with 
his buttocks. On the porch, he turned _ 
quickly, let the screen slam, then leaped 
over the steps to the grass. But what was 
his direction? He stopped still as stone. 
His heart beat against his neck; sweat 
fell from under his arms. Yet, he might 
have been granite. The whole scene, 
himself in it, was familiar; but, for 
all its familiarity, it was new. It was 
a picture turned to in a stray book 
— all its various objects, for the first 
wondering glance, standing unrelated 
and pure. Harold looked round as if he 
were lost and dared not move. In this 
moment of indecision, when he was free 
of expectations or memory or chore, all 
the things of the yard were meaningless 
and strange. And they were ugly: the 
gnarled china tree, the pile of rotting 
wood that the roaches lived in and the 
rats scurried under, the larger pile of 
brick and iron and steel that Mr. Brand- 
ish hoarded in his will-o’-the-wisp ven- 
ture. Then he heard his name called: 
“Harold! Oh, Harold!” It was Sister. 
She was coming through the weeds at 
the edge of the lane. 

With his outspread hand Harold shield- 
ed his eyes against the fierce sun and 
watched Sister as she held her green dress 
round her bottom and lifted her bare 
feet over the weeds. Behind her came Mr. 
Borden. He was dressed in his suit, and 
was splaying his hands to open the weeds 
for a path. 

They would find his mother—and Mr. 
Brandish. They would call the ambu- 
lance, the sheriff. They would do what- 
ever had to be done. 

Harold dipped under the wire of the 
fence. As he rose, he saw Mrs. Borden’s 
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red hair. Mrs. Borden was taking the 
sure path of the lane. Her head dipped 
and rose from the top of the tall weeds; 
and the sun, catching her hair, burst 
afire. 

Harold turned and ran over the pas- 
ture toward the line of trees that the 
stream widened under. The intention in 
his mind was as shapeless as all his 
thoughts through the morning. Yet, he 
was its captive as surely as if it had a 
voice and a whip. The shadow of the 
trees sucked him in, brambles tangled his 
feet; but he ran on until he came to the 
pond that the aimless stream made round 
a hollow of oak-roots and cattails and 
the dead things caught among them. 
He swerved his rifle from under his arm, 
tested its safety; then, clutching it by 
the muzzle, he swung it over the pond. 
It fell into the water with only a mo- 
ment of sound, though there was an in- 
terminable rippling of waves that the 
water bugs scampered upon. 

Watching the water slowly go still, he 
expected to feel free; for he had done 
with the rifle. But all the water bugs 
might have sprung to his legs; a thou- 
sand spiders, each with a thousand young 
on its back, might have fallen upon him 
—weaving him under, holding him still. 
He had not planned this thing he had 
done. Even yet, he could not conceive the 
horror of his crime. All his life long, in 
dreams or at the turning of any corner, 
he would see the dull blood on the sweat- 
covered neck, would hear his mother’s 
cry Go away, Go away and Mr. Bran- 
dish’s My own son! 

He turned from the pond. His feet 
were light in the sneakers. Yet he walked 
slowly. Suddenly the shade of the trees 
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collapsed like a tent and the hot sun fell 
upon him. 

In the distance the china tree stood 
like an old hag in gray rags and beyond 
it the sun, falling to the tin of the house, 
leaped back toward the sky in an angry 
glare. It had no answer for what it did, 
Harold thought. Nor would he venture 
any answer for his deed. 

It had been his responsibility to ac- 
cept Mr. Brandish, at least as a man. But 
by the tone of his voice, by his gestures, 
he had kept him a stranger even through 
a common task or in a quick obedience. 
He had feared to recognize the sly peti- 
tions—light laughter at a mutual sur- 
prise, a tentative touch on the shoulder. 
So, through the years, the laughter had 
become scorn; and the touch on the 
shoulder, a tentative blow. Then, thumb- 
ing a catalogue idly, he had come upon 
an instrument of justice. As his heart 
beat in a quick ecstasy, he had tried and 
condemned a man—thinking all the 
while that the ecstasy was for adventure 
among reptiles and birds. 

The grass of the pasture was dry. In 
the clutch of the sun it was withered 
and still. It never moved or made a 
sound. In the bright lingering air there 
was a smell of lespedeza and, mixed with 
it, the sweat-and-rubber smell of his 
sneakers. No bird called; nothing rustled. 
The world had stopped. It was a vacuum 
and, in it, the sun burned a hot glare. He 
alone moved; and his movement was er- 
ratic and silent. Somehow he was at the 
loose wire of the fence. As he stooped, 
he touched his shoulder for the 
strap of the rifle. Then, remembering 
himself free, he spread his hands to the 
ground and crawled through to his yard. 
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Among the islands of grass-patches 
and weeds, refuse lay indistinguishable 
from the cherished plants of the porch, 
from the pile of steel and bricks in the 
yard that stood under the bindweed. He 
stepped among old bottles and cans. 

They would ask: Why did you do 
this? Where is the gun? And he’d answer: 
What does it matter? The rifle was nei- 
ther here nor there. Should they drag it 
from the pond, what could it answer? 


Plea 


JOHN RATTI 


Pray for us sisters, pray 

For those who live below 

Your wire fence, your walls, say 
Your souls out in the flow 

Of softly plucked words, clean 
Our eyes with gauze, we’ve seen. 


The dead man’s face was gray, 
Sisters, his fish mouth hooked 
By air, his fin hands lay 
Under foot, his eyes looked 
Straight at the balloon burst 
World and exploded thirst. 


The Tarquin in our street, 
(He was young, sisters) found 
Lucrece: her night screams beat 
Up the mob—and the sound, 
He was caught on your fence, 
The sound: hurt beyond sense. 
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He leaped an old tire that grass grew 
around. No! not even with a question 
would he answer what they asked. He’d 
just shake his head and stand mute; for, 
in himself, there was no answer he could 
call true. 

He sprang to the porch. The fernery 
swayed above the loose boards, and a 
siren sounded down the lane. The screen 
opened and there was Sister calling his 
name in a question: Harold? 


Every night, at Compline, 

Our feet scrape cinders down 
The road to town, the brine 

Of sharpened need caught brown 
In our throats and the smell, 

The grease and perfume, swells. 


Your litany mumbles 

At our lips, without bone 

Your soft breath-chant humbles 
Itself for us: alone, 

On your hill near the town, 
Can you, can you reach down? 


Pray for us sisters, cry 

Out to answer dead men’s eyes; 
Pieta, Tarquin would lie 
Across your lap as he dies. 

Pray for us sisters, pray. 

Pray for us sisters, pray. 
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The Fiction of Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


Man and Nature in the West 


CHESTER E. EISINGER 


EVERY SERIOUS WRITER must be examined 
for the distinctive contribution he makes 
and the special vision of experience he 
has. But literary history can nevertheless 
profitably take notice of chronological 
facts and general tendencies in literature 
because they may provide that supple- 
ment to the light of explication which, 
if it does not altogether banish darkness, 
helps us a little to dispel it. Such a his- 
torical fact about Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark is that he belongs to the 1940's, 
at least in this most elementary way: 
all his published books thus far have ap- 
peared between 1940 and 1950. Thus to 
place Clark is to recognize that, as F. O. 
Matthiessen has remarked, the tendency 
to describe our literature by decades is 
almost inescapable. And, further, it is to 
claim that tentative generalizations about 
American fiction in the forties may be 
illustrated from Clark’s work. 

The drift of American fiction in the 
forties was away from the society of 
men as a subject, and therefore away 
from concern with ideology and social 
issues. Clark makes a specific and ener- 
getic rejection of the whole complex of 
societal themes, including the spirit of 
urbanism and cosmopolitanism which or- 
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dinarily nourishes such themes. In the 
forties fiction turned more consistently 
to a consideration of individual man 
than in the preceding decade when group 
man was often the subject. A staple of 
Clark’s work is the maturation theme: 
many of his characters are in search of 
their identities and bent upon realization 
of their selves; they want to discover 
their relationship to natural, cosmic for- 
ces. In the forties, the ethical character 
of fiction turned upon the anguished 
ambiguities of morality, and Clark, in 
connection with the maturation or ini- 
tiation themes, often probes the Laocoén- 
like entanglement of good and evil. 
Even such sketchy comments as these 
suggest Clark’s affinity to the so-called 
new fiction that has flourished since 
World War II. Malcolm Cowley’s cate- 
gories for the new fiction include novels 
about sensitive and artistic young men, 
into which we can slip Clark’s The City 
of the Trembling Leaves; they include 
a preoccupation with childhood, which 
is found particularly in “The Watchful 
Gods”; they should have included the 
deliberate and extended manipulation of 
symbol (not peculiar to the new fiction 
but characteristic of it), which is seen 
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in The Track of the Cat. Despite this 
evidence, one would not ordinarily iden- 
tify Clark with the new fiction. The 
fetid ambience of southern violence and 
homosexuality (the homosexual from the 
South is one of the two prototypes of 
contemporary American experience, ac- 
cording to Leslie Fiedler) is utterly differ- 
ent from the clean mountain winds that 
blow through Clark’s pages. The careful 
exploitation of myth, as in Frederick 
Buechner, or the narrowly conceived, in- 
door insights of Peter Taylor are likewise 
foreign to Clark’s work. Yet Clark, who 
seems so difficult to pigeonhole, reveals in 
the largest sense a kinship with the for- 
ties and with the new fiction if we lay 
against him the charge of withdrawal. 
Cowley, to turn again to his The Literary 
Situation, has said that the failure of 
nerve among writers was a failure of 
faith in man. Here is the most signifi- 
cant link between Clark and the new 
fiction, the way in which Clark most 
clearly belongs to his decade. He has 
withdrawn from the world of men, his 
apparent interest in the maturation theme 
notwithstanding. He has come, hesitat- 
ingly and unsteadily, to a kind of dual- 
ism in which the world of nature takes 
precedence over the world of man. In 
fact, the values he admires he finds in- 
herent in nature. Since Clark is a region- 
al writer, the problem of understanding 
him, I suggest, is one of determining in 
his work the meaning and relationship of 
man and nonhuman nature against the 
background of the West. 

As we turn to Clark’s first novel, The 
Ox-Bow Incident (1940), we see how 
specifically his fiction is of his time. In 
an essay on “Fiction of the Forties,” 
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Robie Macauley, using a regional frame- 
work for his discussion, writes, ““The best 
imaginative fiction of this period has 
been a rather provincial fiction. . . .” 
Regionalism, to be sure, appears in 
American fiction before 1940, but the 
quality and the concentration of such fic- 
tion in a given period have probably 
never been matched by the output of this 
decade, even if we limit this judgment 
to the South. As for Clark’s western re- 
gionalism, so intense is it that eastern 
critics like Edmund Wilson and Diana 
Trilling are self-conscious and uneasy in 
its presence. The Ox-Bow Incident is, of 
course, set in the West and deals with 
traditionally Western matter: the pur- 
suit of cattle rustlers by a posse and a 
lynching. 

The treatment accorded this matter, 
however, is less characteristic of the 
Western tradition than it is of the liter- 
ary tendencies of the 1940’s. In that 
decade writers were moving away from 
a hortatory quality induced by social 
outrage that marked some of the work 
of, say, John Steinbeck or Erskine Cald- 
well in the thirties. At the same time, 
many writers of the forties strove for a 
deliberate commingling of social and 
moral issues. Among the serious war 
novelists, for example, John Cobb in The 
Gesture writes the romance of ethics and 
James Gould Cozzens in Guard of Honor 
breathes an ethical realism. Both novels 
are concerned with race relations, but 
neither is really about them; that is, a 
social problem serves only as an occasion 
for an essentially philosophical investiga- 
tion into human conduct. The same is 
true of The Ox-Bow Incident. It deals 
with a lynching, and it is Clark’s only 
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fiction, except for the uncollected short 
story “Letter to the Living,” in which 
Clark chooses a subject with specific and 
obvious social implications. But Clark’s 
real interest in this novel is in the moral 
nature and destiny of man, not in the 
social consequences of mob violence and 
injustice. 

In this novel Clark views man critical- 
ly and unsympathetically. Most of the 
characters are members of the posse, and 
some of them are simple stereotypes: the 
town drunkard and the deputy sheriff 
are moved only by an appetite for evil 
and violence. The leader of the posse, 
however, Major Tetley, is a viciously pre- 
datory man. His son sees the father as 
one who must feed upon other men, kill- 
ing them for sustenance. The Major loves 
cruelty and he yearns for power. The un- 
complicated sadism of these characters is 
not matched by the majority of the posse. 
Most of these others are sheeplike victims 
of emotional appeals, to be sure; but 
since they are not committed to evil, 
some vestige of decency in them causes 
them to struggle with themselves, if only 
feebly, before they accept injustice. Be- 
ing ordinary men faced with a challenge 
to direct action in the best tradition of 
heedless Western virility, they do not 
have the courage to consult their own 
interests or inclinations, let alone to voice 
and act upon their own principles in a 
time of crisis. They are not so much cruel 
as weak, and their weakness is a function 
of their role as group men. Clark sees 
that man, acting in a pack, is brutal in 
defending the wholeness of the pack, 
eliminating anyone who, remaining out- 
side it, is a threat to it. He sees, further, 
that man acting in a pack would rather 
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be guilty of moral cowardice than phy- 
sical cowardice. Every rider who appears 
in front of the saloon where the posse is 
forming is immediately committed to go- 
ing on the lynching party in order to 
demonstrate that he is unafraid. But if, 
in the course of the pursuit or after the 
capture of the presumed rustlers, any 
man had doubts about the wisdom and 
justice of lynching, he swallowed them. 
It is easier for man to live with an inner 
moral cowardice, Clark seems contemp- 
tuously to conclude, than to be charged 
by others with lack of courage to act. 
So much for the “bad guys.” The 
“good guys” are impotent. Art Croft, 
the narrator, has essentially a spectatorial 
attitude toward the events of the novel. 
A sensitive man, he is opposed to the use 
of force, but he does nothing to stop the 
lynching. In face, he feels compelled to 
accompany the posse to protect himself, 
because as an outsider—he is a long way 
from his own range—he is himself under 
suspicion. The minister is totally ineffect- 
ual. Only Davies the storekeeper tries to 
redeem for the reader the image of man. 
Davies is the spokesman for the idea of 
orderly social justice. His attempts to 
prevent the lynching are futile, although 
he makes a strong case against the pop- 
ular, frontier distrust of the uncertain- 
ties of the law. Extralegal justice, he 
argues, weakens the fabric of all law; 
time, precedent, and the consent of the 
majority are all on the side of the judge, 
giving sanctions to his decision; the law 
is precious as the conscience of society. 
But men, the mob, reject these reason- 
able propositions. When argument fails 
action must follow; here Davies funks it 
dismally. He knows that he could have 
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stopped the hangings if he had faced 
down Major Tetley with a gun. But to 
kill Tetley to stop him is to take the 
law into one’s own hands and to do 
violence in order to prevent violence. 
This dreadful paradox Davies cannot 
solve. In fact, he had evaded altogether 
the moral issue posed by it. He had failed 
to bring a gun with him and he had 
refused to accept one en route so that he 
could not possibly involve himself in a 
moral showdown. 

In giving us a full sense of the ambi- 
guities of moral courage in Davies’ 
dilemma, Clark makes it clear that no 
man in the book is able to act decently 
and justly in a society of men. Or, to 
put it another way, those who live by 
action in that society will get their way, 
even if it leads, as in the case of Tetley, 
to moral bankruptcy and suicide; those 
who live by moral principle must with- 
draw or be defeated. In making the men 
of the posse waver between the two con- 
ceptions of man—man as cruel, thought- 
less, and angry as represented by Major 
Tetley and man as the repository of 
civilized institutions and traditions of 
justice as represented by Davies—Clark 
sharpens the contrast between the two 
views and drives home his conviction, 
dramatized in the men’s choice, that man 
is a mean creature. Heedless, thoughtless 
action triumphs over the anguished search 
for a moral certitude that might be 
found and applied to the desperate prob- 
lems of men. 


THE OX-BOW VALLEY in Nevada, where 
the action takes place, is a beautiful, 
isolated little corner of the West. The 
time is spring, and Croft reports the trill- 
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ing bird song and the new growth on the 
mountains as he rides from the town of 
Bridger’s Wells with the posse to hunt 
down the presumed rustlers. It is surely 
a deliberate irony that the violence of 
men bent upon a mission of death should 
be portrayed against the clean and open 
world of nature in the season of growth. 
As the posse rides through a high pass, 
it is caught in a late snowstorm. Is this 
nature, endowed with moral purpose, 
protesting against defilement by men of 
invidious intention? It is not an unreason- 
able speculation, I think, because Clark is 
to find man a stranger in nature on many 
occasions in his subsequent work. The 
world of man and the town and the 
works of men generally are a curse upon 
the earth. Art Croft, the lonely cowboy 
from the range who belongs to the world 
of nature, feels this revulsion against the 
society of organized men when he gladly 
leaves the town at the end of the book. 
Only in the out-of-doors can he review 
and sort out the experiences he has passed 
through. 

His departure closes a cycle, and the 
cycle is the principle of organization in 
the novel. The story begins when Art 
and a friend come off the range into 
town. It builds surely toward its central 
matter with news of murder and rustling. 
The issues are debated, the rustlers pur- 
sued, tried, hanged. The story proceeds 
to moral investigation and to adjustment 
to the moral consequences of the act. 
Then Art leaves town for the open coun- 
try again. This is the most severely or- 
ganized novel Clark has written thus far, 
and he exhibits in it a control that grows 
from clarity of intention. His treatment 
of the point of view, whereby the nar- 
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rator is both inside and outside the action, 
participating in it yet observing it, gives 
a legitimate double focus to the novel 
which both broadens its range and in- 
creases its impact. That impact rests 
principally on the chief irony of the 
“incident,” that the men hanged were 
neither murderers nor cattle thieves. 

Man’s quest for justice, then, is doomed 
by the nature of man. Having demon- 
strated the futility of finding human 
morality in man’s activities as a social be- 
ing, Clark seems willing to drop any 
major consideration of society. He will 
henceforth localize his search for morality 
in individual man, especially in man’s re- 
lationship to nature. In the story of 
American fiction in the 1940’s Clark 
thus becomes one of the earliest figures 
to turn his back upon the social preoc- 
cupations of the thirties. And he does so 
because he clearly rejects the liberal’s un- 
critical assumptions about the worth of 
human nature which informed so much 
fiction of the preceding decade. 


THE NEXT NOVEL Clark published, The 
City of Trembling Leaves (1945), takes 
no such mordant view of man and his 
pursuit of ideal values, precisely because 
man is here the isolated artist, struggling 
to adjust himself to his cosmic, not his 
societal, environment, and to find him- 
self in relation to nature’s scheme of 
things, not man’s. It follows that this 
novel, which has the air of a first, auto- 
biographical, work, would demonstrate a 
greater interest in character than does 
The Ox-Bow Incident, where, indeed, no 
figure was drawn in the round. Since its 
protagonist, Tim Hazard, becomes a 
composer, what we have is a portrait of 
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the artist as a young man; but this is an 
American artist very unlike Stephen 
Dedalus. 

The first section of the novel tells of 
Tim’s early search for knowledge and ex- 
perience, his brief exultation and passion, 
and his fall. This movement is clothed in 
episodes tritely and sentimentally con- 
ceived: peripheral adventures in sex, ath- 
letic successes in track and tennis, an 
abortive bobby-sox love affair, the break- 
up of the family. The second part of 
the novel depicts Tim’s struggle in the 
slough of despond as he plays in a honky- 
tonk dance band and his gradual climb 
to a plateau of artistic and emotional ful- 
filment. Released from the thraldom ex- 
ercised by the girl he had vainly loved, 
Tim marries the patient Griselda of his 
childhood and writes the City of Trem- 
bling Leaves symphony. This bald sum- 
mary is not, I’m afraid, unfair to the 
novel. Vernon Young has said that a 
part of Clark’s failure is the result of 
the thinness of American experience and 
that in addition there is in him “a big 
brother’s share of that great American 
boy-man.” The justice of these com- 
ments is apparent when we place Joyce’s 
book beside this one. Joyce had the 
church, the city life of Dublin, the his- 
tory and myth and legend of Ireland 
to draw upon. Clark has Reno, Nevada. 

Reno does offer, at least, mountain and 
desert. Tim’s maturation draws in large 
part on this world of nature, which 
Clark here views as a Transcendentalist. 
Nature comforts and cleanses. Nature 
offers regeneration: one bathes in the 
mountain lakes ritualistically to cleanse 
the soul and shed the mean urges of the 
body, as Thoreau bathed in Walden Pond, 
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thinking of King Tching-thang. Climb- 
ing in the mountains, Tim discovers that 
nature holds the key to the secret recesses 
of the soul. In the desert nature is harsh, 
but again regenerative. The desert tests 
the spiritual and physical qualities of 
Tim and his friend Black; it purges them 
of the crippling illness induced by the 
money and phony culture of the city 
(Beverly Hills) they have just fled. Tim 
wishes to merge with nature and become 
one with it in the ultimate mystic act 
of the orthodox Transcendentalist. He 
then will have penetrated to the cosmic 
secret of life. In essence, Clark is saying 
that nature is the norm and that man 
defines himself by reference to nature. 
This relationship, in which man is de- 
pendent upon nature and subordinate to 
it, is, in The City of Trembling Leaves, 
a further development of what Clark 
had already hinted at in The Ox-Bow In- 
cident. But it raises the most serious phi- 
losophical question to be found in Clark: 
Is the maturation theme with its em- 
phasis upon a defined sense of the self 
compatible with the monism which is 
the logical consequence of Transcen- 
dental assumptions? On the face of it, 
the answer is no. In the novel, Tim man- 
ages to straddle the two worlds. He lives 
in the world of nature which has enabled 
him to find himself in the world of art 
or of men. Baldly put, it is an unlikely 
proposition. 

Clark’s confusion is seen in another 
way in this novel. Tim is the all-round, 
all-American boy who strives to succeed 
in mutually exclusive areas of human en- 
deavor and in mutually antagonistic areas 
of society. It is simply too much of a 
good thing that Tim should be star ath- 
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lete and sensitive artist, but it is worse 
that he is never made to recognize the 
incompatibility of middle-class philistia 
and artistic bohemianism. He is not given 
to understand that the goals of one group 
will corrupt those of the other, and that 
striving in both areas will corrupt him. 
This is why one cannot believe in him 
when he professes to be an intellectual 
critic of Henry Adams or yearns to be 
a child of nature. 

The final indictment I would bring 
against this book is that Clark’s senti- 
mentality led to a breakdown of artistic 
discipline. Thoreau demonstrated that the 
Transcendental life need not necessarily 
be maudlin. Remember how he was 
tempted once to seize a woodchuck live 
and devour him raw, for he wished to 
take “rank hold on life.” Clark’s Tim, in 
contrast, is lost in his moonings about 
the nuclear quality of his soul and given 
to a ridiculous personification of natural 
objects in an effort to lend them awesome 
qualities. The style is sentimental— 
inflated and pseudopoetic, pretentious. 
Perhaps Clark feels that the road to 
maturity for an artistic personality like 
Tim’s is paved with flatulent outpour- 
ings. If so, it is still his task to shape and 
control this material in exercising the in- 
dispensable discipline of the writer upon 
it. It seems to me, however, that he is 
so close to Tim’s experiences that he has 
been victimized by them, or by the rhe- 
toric he has used to describe them. He has 
failed, in short, to maintain the proper 
aesthetic distance between himself and 
his material. He has failed to make a 
judicious selection of materials, believing 
apparently that every neural itch of his 
protagonist must be reported. Here is the 
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crucial failure of method in a book to 
which Clark brought such intellectual 
conceptions that Diana Trilling called it, 
with some justice, a novel of boogie- 
woogie Weltschmerz. 


THE TRACK OF THE CAT (1949), in its 
thematic and technical assurance, reveals 
a great advance over The City of Trem- 
bling Leaves. The style of The Track of 
the Cat, a kind of symbolic realism, shows 
Clark at the top of his bent in the mass- 
ing of tendentious detail, despite the pro- 
lixity of the book; this is a welcome 
contrast to the looseness of its predeces- 
sor. The method and structure of The 
Track are clear and controlled, again in 
contrast to The City. In the latter book 
Clark uses a wholly unsatisfactory nar- 
rator who is rarely present at the events 
of the story he reports; and he makes an 
abortive attempt to reproduce in the 
novel the structure of a symphony. In 
the later work the chief symbol is finely 
realized, while in the earlier the effort to 
make the leaves of the title symbolic is 
a flat failure. 

One of the chief merits of The Track 
of the Cat is that the three brothers in 
it give us the full range of Clark’s view 
of man. Arthur Bridges is the meditative 
man, comparable to Davies in The Ox- 
Bow Incident. Gentle and decent, he can- 
not impose his will upon men or situa- 
tions and he cannot participate in vio- 
lence. Tracking the cat that has been 
killing the family’s stock, he refuses to 
carry a gun. His brother Curt has called 
him a monk, and the parka he wears looks 
like a priest’s cowl. So unworldly and 
reflective a man, a religieux, always 
brooding on the “big secret” of nature 
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and human destiny, like Tim Hazard, 
cannot survive in the harsh, frontier 
West. Lost in his own thoughts, he is 
killed on Cathedral Rock by the moun- 
tain lion; he is a man who invites his 
fate. Curt had told himself, “‘Don’t think 
at all; it makes you blind.” Arthur’s 
blindness causes his death. But his death 
has also another meaning. Extending the 
religious metaphor, one can see that 
Arthur is a martyr, and his death a pro- 
pitiation for the guilt of the white man 
for despoiling the West. For Arthur 
shares in the double-edged guilt of Amer- 
icans in the West who have deprived the 
Indian of what was really his and have, 
by imposing their own fat dream of 
wealth and power on the land, raped it 
of its pristine innocence and goodness. 
Arthur’s strength of moral purpose and 
courage in confronting the essential prob- 
lems of life inform much of the book. 
In his effort to grasp the big secret and 
expiate the white man’s guilt, as well as 
out of his humane impulses, Arthur be- 
friends Joe Sam, the Bridges’ Indian 
hand, and comes to a partial understand- 
ing of Joe Sam’s mysticism and primitive 
mythology. But in vain, for Arthur fails 
as Davies had failed in the earlier novel. 
The literally fatal fact is that meditation 
robs Arthur of the capacity for action. 
Furthermore, his asceticism is sterile, since 
he is unfulfilled in love. This passive 
denial of love constitutes an implicit 
loyalty to the God of Death; it may also 
be related to the antipathy toward action. 
Arthur fails also, as the white man must, 
in establishing rapport with the world of 
nature. Most sensitive of all the Bridges, 
he is yet a stranger in nature. Once when 
he flushes two deer, who run from him, 
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he thinks, “I smell strong of the curse of 
my breed right now...” No matter 
how much he partakes of Joe Sam’s rit- 
uals, the old sin of exploitation cannot 
be washed away. It follows that Arthur, 
sterile and unloved in human relation- 
ships and estranged from the nonhuman 
world of nature, cannot find the big 
secret. 

If Arthur shows us the inadequacy of 
thought in the thought-action dichotomy 
Clark so often establishes in his work, his 
brother Curt shows us, as did Tetley in 
The Ox-Bow Incident, the moral bank- 
ruptcy of the materialistic, sensual, un- 
imaginatve, power-driven personality 


whose life is summed in the act. Curt 
lives with violent success on the pragma- 
tic level of life, but he dies, ironically, a 
victim of the myth and spirit he had 
so coarsely scorned. He is killed, not by 
the real cat, but by a plunge over a 
cliff induced by an imaginary, superna- 


tural cat, the cat of Joe Sam’s myth. 
There can be no question about the in- 
adequacy of the man of action. 

With Harold, the youngest brother, 
Clark takes up again the maturation 
theme. Harold’s growth proceeds from a 
careful synthesis of the best traits in his 
brothers. Objective and subjective, real- 
istic and idealistic views of life fuse in 
him. He understands much of what Ar- 
thur yearned for, and actually has him- 
self a moment of insight when he thinks 
he is about to grasp the big secret. In a 
scene with his fiancée, Gwen Williams, 
he sees the conflict between the God of 
Life, which is love, and the God of Death, 
which is any denial of love: Curt’s flesh- 
centered egocentrism or his mother’s 
crushing, simplistic puritanism. These 
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same two gods appear to Tim Hazard in 
The City of Trembling Leaves, as John 
Portz has pointed out. The problem of 
growing up, as Clark views it through- 
out his work, lies in learning to cope with 
these polar forces. Harold’s response, once 
he has taken from Arthur, is to take 
from Curt’s world, the world of men, a 
healthy sexuality as part of his genuine 
love for Gwen and a practical grasp of 
affairs which makes him competent in the 
sphere of action—it is he who, with Joe 
Sam, succeeds in killing the cat. He sur- 
vives where his brothers have failed, now 
the master of the ranch; he is triumphant 
health, normality, balance. 

In this view, Harold is Clark’s finest 
embodiment of man. But he still falls far 
short of the demands, perhaps impossible 
demands, that Clark makes of men. From 
his triumph neither the wronged Indian 
nor pristine nature gets its due. White 
dominance in the West continues and is 
carried on in him as a rancher; the ex- 
ploitation of nature for the fat dream is 
a necessary condition of ranching. Man 
is still a stranger in nature. Harold can 
no more avoid the guilt of his marauding 
heritage as a white man than he can suc- 
cessfully become one with the nonhuman 
world of nature. The seal is put indelibly 
on Harold’s failure by Joe Sam. When 
the cattle-killing mountain lion is slain, 
the Indian refuses to accept it as Ais black 
panther, the creature who symbolizes for 
Joe Sam the instrument of vengeance on 
the white for wrongs done the Indians 
and the means whereby the old, natural 
order of freedom will be restored to the 
West, along with Indian supremacy. This 
sense of the white man’s guilt, felt by 
Clark I am sure as by Joe Sam, is the 
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same guilt-feeling Faulkner expresses to- 


ward the Negro and the Indian over the 
origins of white culture in the South. 

What Harold can do is mitigate his 
guilt and his alienation by love. This is 
only a partial solution, especially when 
Clark flavors Harold’s triumph so ob- 
viously with economic gain. What Harold 
emerges with is a prosperous ranch and 
a little woman to put in it. Curt might 
have been satisfied with this, if the girl 
were sufficiently attractive. Even in his 
most favorably conceived character, then, 
Clark reveals man’s inability to come 
to terms with his experience both in his- 
tory and in the natural world. Or else 
Clark is the victim of his reluctance to 
face his own view of man’s inadequacy. 

The rest of the Bridges family, mother, 
father, and daughter Grace, are conceived 
in terms of themes already discussed. 
Grace is on the side of the angels, but, 
unmarried and unfulfilled, she is the un- 
willing victim of the denial of love. This 
absence of love, which characterizes the 
parents as well, and in them amounts to 
a denial of humanity, is coupled with a 
disquiet in nature that the mother at least 
comprehends. She has forced the family 
to come into the valley and take up a 
ranching life. Her husband and Curt, 
however, are lured by the worldly and 
appetitive satisfactions of the city. She 
herself struggles for an orientation to- 
ward her pitiless God. None of them can 
adapt to the natural world about them. 
The consequence is a family life preg- 
nant with tension and hatred. 

Joe Sam, more symbol than character, 
stands for the defeated Indian way of 
life that was once at home in the world 
of nature. His being is in tune with tran- 
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scendent powers and he enjoys a life of 
the spirit nourished by ceremony. His 
conflict of value and motive with Curt 
is so sharp that Curt comes to believe, 
in the hallucinatory stage of his tracking 
of the cat, that Joe Sam is tracking him 
and will visit a retribution upon him 
for flouting the magic and ritual by 
which Joe Sam lives. On the other hand, 
Joe Sam finds Arthur sympathetic to his 
belief in magic. Each winter Arthur 
carves a wooden figure of a mountain 
lion for Joe Sam, and the possession of 
this charm, a surrogate for the real cat, 
dissipates the spells Joe Sam gets at the 
change of seasons and when he senses 
danger or death in the air. The only char- 
acter in the novel who seems to possess 
the secret of nature is thus an ancient, 
inarticulate Indian who will fade into 
time, having cast a dim light which seems 
to have destroyed Arthur as much as 
Curt, since Arthur’s death was in a sense 
a sacrifice to a magic that he respected 
even if he could not make it work for 
him. 

All this brings us to the cat, in which 
one must find the total meaning of the 
book. There are two cats. One is real: it 
kills the cattle and Arthur, and when it 
screams in agony and rage at being shot, 
it is more real than any human character 
in the novel. Harold kills this real cat 
with real bullets, this objective cat be- 
longing to the simple narrative level of 
the story. But there is a subjective cat. 
For Joe Sam this cat is ambivalent. It 
means the end of things for the Indian, 
the being driven out of the native place, 
the destruction of the family as his wife 
and daughter were in fact destroyed by 
a mountain lion. It also means a mythical 
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creature that will wreak vengeance on 
the whites, and as such it demands blood 
rites. For Arthur the subjective cat is 
the symbol for the good, wild, clean 
life that existed in the West before the 
white man came to despoil with settle- 
ment, imposing civilization upon it and 
milking it of its wealth. And it is also 
the carved surrogate cat he gives to Joe 
Sam. For Curt the subjective cat is the 
angel of death. No wonder readers have 
thought at once of Moby Dick in con- 
nection with the black panther, for, like 
the white whale, the cat is a successful 
symbol in the dialectic sense that Charles 
Feidelson outlines. In it the subject and 
the object “fade before the unitive reality 
created by the symbolic medium.” This 
fusion of subjective and objective gives 
the cat an identity of its own. The sym- 
bolic cat is never conquered. Man does 
not penetrate nature or expiate his guilt. 
The best man can do is to create, by the 
same dialectic process that gives the cat 
its being, a fusion such as Harold repre- 
sents. Living in love, aware and capable, 
Harold may make an accommodation to 
nature, but he will not achieve identifi- 
cation with it. 


IN 1950 Clark collected nine of his pre- 
viously published stories in a volume 
called The Watchful Gods and Other 
Stories; the title story, a novelette, ap- 
peared in print for the first time here. 
The themes of the stories are the same 
as those of the novels: man’s effort to 
grow to a sense of his personal identity; 
man’s need, in this desire, to understand 
and merge with nature; nature’s steady 
rejection of man as outside the rhythm 
of its cycle. The treatment of these themes 
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in the short stories reveals some of the 
unresolved tensions in Clark and at the 
same time throws a more sharply focused 
light on his major preoccupations than 
we sometimes get in the longer works. 
The problem of the relationship be- 
tween man and nature is at the heart of 
“The Buck in the Hills.” Here again 
is the romantic and sentimental expres- 
sion of Clark’s hieratic attitude toward 
the western mountains. It is an expres- 
sion partly vitiated, as in The City of 
Trembling Leaves, by Clark’s unre- 
strained sincerity and a resultant fuzzi- 
ness of thought. The two “good” hunters 
in the story feel, like Emerson, that na- 
ture has a divinity in it; and they bathe 
in a pool of melted snow to cleanse them- 
selves of any guilt that might cling to 
them as a consequence of the “bad” 
hunter’s cruel action in violating the 
canons of decent relationship between 
man and nature. The bath as a purgative 
ritual is a standard device in Clark’s work 
for those characters who feel themselves 
close to nature. But unlike Emerson, 
these men, close as they might be, do not 
feel at one with nature. They recognize 
the “something listening behind each 
tree” that “didn’t like us.” If even such 
men are forever alien to nature, then it 
must follow that all men must be. A 
frank recognition that the world of non- 
human nature and the world of men are 
separate orders of existence would cer- 
tainly tend to diminish the reaction of 
outrage when man, acting like man, 
violates the order of nature. This story 
epitomizes Clark’s metaphysical difficul- 
ties. He regards dualism as inescapable. 
Yet the monism of his Transcendental 
heritage constantly appeals to his con- 
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sciousness as the way of human redemp- 
tion. Unfortunately, a belief in monism 
leads to the elimination of man in an 
exaltation of nature. Clark is most reluc- 
tant openly to espouse this position. 

The same difficulty haunts “The In- 
dian Well,” where Clark offers for the 
reader’s admiration both a human act of 
patience and loyalty and the natural 
cycle of nonhuman life at a desert well. 
But in the story these are mutually ex- 
clusive. The first five and one-half pages 
deal with a day at the well, before man 
enters the scene. The creatures come to 
drink and depart. The coyote kills rab- 
bits and the road runner kills lizards. This 
immemorial flow of events Clark chron- 
icles with closely observed affection. At 
the end of the story, after the man has 
gone, the same cycle resumes. Many 
other men have been there before Jim 
Suttler, but all have passed from the 
scene. Man, it would seem, is only a tran- 
sient phenomenon in the natural scheme 
of things. Yet, Clark surely pictures as 
a triumph Suttler’s devotion to his burro 
and his revenge: Suttler stays at the well 
many months in order to shoot the cou- 
gar that has killed his burro. The ques- 
tion arises, if Clark accepts with equani- 
mity the predatory life of the well where 
killing is the natural law, before man 
comes, why is it a triumph for man to 
make the cougar pay for killing? Why 
should we be pleased when man intrudes 
to alter the rhythm of nature, that eter- 
nal rhythm which is a good in itself? The 
product of Clark’s uneasy metaphysics 
seems here to be confusion. 

But the confusion is dissipated in 
“Hook,” because in this story Clark vir- 
tually dispenses with man _ altogether. 
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The story relates the life cycle of a su- 
perb hawk from the time he is hatched 
from the egg until he is killed by a dog. 
The hawk becomes supreme in satisfying 
his three driving urges—flight, killing, 
sex. His downfall begins when he is crip- 
pled by a Japanese farmer. Hook is por- 
trayed as the very essence of hawkness, 
and Clark seems to accept, indeed to ad- 
mire, all his acts and attributes—his kill- 
ing and his courage, and the grandeur 
of his magnificent flight. Here is the 
world of nature, seen clear in the lonely 
ferocity of the hawk. Hook, fulfilling 
himself, demonstrates the absolute har- 
mony and rightness of the world of na- 
ture in the cycle of his life from birth 
to death. Man appears here only as an 
incidental force, hostile to the nature of 
things and disturbing the natural cycle. 
Herbert Wilner has called this story “the 
perfect expression” of what Clark most 
wishes to say. His enthusiasm is justified, 
I believe, when we see that the world of 
nature for which Hook is the compactly 
beautiful and cruel symbol is perfect in 
its movement and inevitability. Man is 
a mere excrescence upon it. Neither con- 
fusion nor sentimentality marks Clark’s 
conception in this story. (“Hook” ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly for Au- 
gust, 1940. “The Rise and Passing of 
Bar,” which is essentially the same story 
except that it concerns a wild horse and 
not a hawk, appeared in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review for January, 1943. 
Presumably Clark sensed that what he 
had said in “Hook” was worth repeating 
because it was what he wanted most to 
say.) 

Yet Clark cannot altogether leave man 
alone as a subject. He may pause to com- 
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ment, as in “The Portable Phonograph,” 
that even the best men, those who need 
and cherish the arts when the world has 
been destroyed, are potentially treacher- 
ous and suspicious. Or he may show the 
perversity of man, as in a little story like 
“The Rapids,” where the joy and play 
afforded by nature must be sacrificed to 
the sane world of business responsibility 
and regulated domesticity. Or (as in 
“Why Don’t You Look Where You’re 
Going?””) he may even praise the in- 
dividualistic man—not as a fully devel- 
oped character, however, but as a kind 
of abstraction, a figure dimly seen; in 
this story man’s power comes from con- 
fronting alone the great forces of nature, 
the sea, and the great symbol of leviathan 
civilization, the ocean-going liner. Or 
he may condemn the man who is a will- 
ing party to the corruption of his own 
personality and the loss of his identity, 
as in “The Anonymous,” where Peter 
Carr denies his native Indian heritage 
and replaces his native culture with a 
superficial grasp of the white man’s so- 
phisticated and cosmopolitan culture. 
Not satisfied with man as he is or with 
his potentiality as man, Clark has re- 
course to the great Transcendental para- 
dox that man will be fulfilled when he 
merges with the vast Cosmic One. Then, 
of course, man won’t be man. He will 
be part of nature and indistinguishable 
from it. Then Clark will have the mon- 
ism he yearns for and toward which he 
murkily moves at the prodding of his 
unconscious. This vision of unity, linked 
to the maturation theme, is the subject 
of “The Fish Who Could Close His Eyes” 
and of “The Watchful Gods.” In the 
first of these stories Clark seems to take 
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a very unsteady view of his young pro- 
tagonist, Tad. Tad is a dreamer who is 
“always upon the verge of the final dis- 
covery which would lift him into unity 
with everything.” Tad’s method of get- 
ting at the secret of the universe is, as 
Clark says, to work from the top down, 
while the scientists about him, trying to 
solve the same problem, work from the 
bottom up or inductively. Clark seems 
to me to admire Tad’s aim and approve 
of his imaginative and intuitive method, 
whereas he seems critical of the scien- 
tists. But Tad is also depicted as a fool 
and a sentimentalist. Obdurate nature 
will not yield up its secret to a person 
of his sort. One wonders why Clark un- 
dertook to make it a fool’s quest to seek 
the essential unity if he himself really 
believes in the necessity of achieving such 
unity. 

That he does believe in such a necessity 
“The Watchful Gods” makes clear. Be- 
cause “The Watchful Gods,” tedious as 
it is, afirms Clark’s romantic belief that 
harmony with the entire Cosmos must 
be man’s aim, and that real maturity be- 
gins by recognizing the necessity to re- 
concile and compound the antithetical 
forces of good and evil, light and dark, 
life and death. In this story of initiation, 
twelve-year-old Buck receives an ardent- 
ly desired twenty-two for his birthday 
and kills a rabbit with it. The precious 
sign of maturity, the gun, is also an in- 
strument of death. The rabbit as victim 
and symbol of Buck’s prowess merges in 
Buck’s mind with a rattlesnake, as evil 
aggressor, that had once almost bitten 
Buck. The fog and the sun play around 
him on the mountains of the Pacific 
coast, gods of darkness and vengeance 
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and of light and hope. The painful fu- 
sion of all these polarities forces from 
Buck at the end of the story a recogni- 
tion of his relationship with transcendent 
forces: “O God, God!” he exclaims. It 
is not altogether clear that Buck has 
seized the great secret. But it is clear 
Clark feels that man’s only hope lies in 
making the effort to do so. 

I am convinced that Clark has not yet 
had the courage to say consistently what 
he really believes, namely, that nature is 
the norm and that man must conform 
to natural law; that reality is dualistic, 
man being the immoral, evil force and 
nature the good. His pious hope that 
man will merge into nature is only his 
way of temporizing in face of his con- 
viction that man must be condemned. 
Much of what I have said is to be found 
in a letter Clark wrote to George Blue- 
stone: 


I would say, even, moral law exists only 
within natural law—and among humans. In- 
creasingly, I believe, however, man having 
come to dominate the world to such an un- 
healthy degree, that unless moral law is 
brought into accord with natural law, which 
simply cannot be broken for any length of 
time with immunity, which is to say, unless 


the moral law extends to pass judgment upon 
human evil where it affects other creatures, 
man himself will perish, via his sole concern 
for man, no matter how moral he may be- 
come as man to man. 


Behind this rather turgid statement lurks 
the conviction that it will be a long time 
before man becomes moral to man, and 
even if this should occur, it would not 
make much difference. 

Clark would like to retreat from man 
as he has retreated from man-in-society. 
It is an unhappy paradox, therefore, that 
a writer who is so distrustful of man 
should have made a major concern of 
man’s quest for his identity. It is con- 
fusing that this writer should set as the 
condition of finding one’s identity the 
necessity of losing it in a larger whole, 
and I hasten to remark that that paradox 
bears no analogy to the Christian doc- 
trine of losing one’s life in order to find 
it. It is unfortunate that this writer has 
not been tough-minded enough, first, to 
make the essential philosophical distinc- 
tion between monism and dualism, and, 
second, to see and courageously stand by 
the implications of his choice between 
them. 
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| Big Bend Vistas 


| ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 





South Rim Revisited 


Because we are strangers to space, not intimates, 
Seeing it hazed and cross-hatched from airplane windows 
Or in plots neatly curved to the size of a moving windshield, 
Because this space is all that eyes can reach, 
A little more than fits into a mind, 
Here I do not look, I expand, create 

Out of a trickle, a river, 

From a slithering serpent, a canyon, 

Inches leaping a half mile, 

Here with my toes on the skyline, 

I step toward utter foundation, 

Tripped by a mountain unbalanced. 


Because we are aliens in time, not citizens, 
With arteries wound and ticking in the wrist 
Not even an inch of rock on Santa Elena, 
Not even a pebble’s width on the edge of South Rim, 
Hardly the depth of lichen on Mount Emory, 
Here for a breath or two we become in time 

Not years, but the pulse of water 

Beating through stone, no one cares 

Years, dynasties, merely water 

Caressing rock, stroking lightly 

Stone into water, stone into air 

With pulse strong as forever. 


. Savoring memory, being a little drunk 
With time and space,a flavor not quite mortal, 
I miss the taste, 1 am always coming back. 


oes 
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Ghost Town 


Only little crosses : 
Mark the village of quicksilver, | 
Where laborers for sixty hours a week 
Pitted their haste against eternity, 
Digging from desert earth 

The ore that slides away 

From bones more malleable than cinnabar. 


Only the crosses mark 

Men that mined and were mined, 
Drawn by the heavy ore, 

Mingled briefly with more precious dust, 
Discarded now beside the failing lode 
That wind and lizards mine. 


The desert which has no memory 
Gradually hides 

Debris of rocks and lives, 

Slag of ore and bones, 

Smooths the new scar 

Over the old ones. 


A pickaxe in a shaft, 

A blue stone by a grave 

Are minor ravages to a desert 

Which buries dinosaurs and continents 
And little crosses. 
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Submerge for Reality 


The New Novel Form of Lawrence Durrell 


MARY GRAHAM LUND 


THE SPANISH PHILOSOPHER Ortega y 
Gasset once described thinking as “the 
exasperating toil of a being that finds it- 
self lost in a lost world and endeavors to 
orient itself.” He might have been de- 
scribing the activities of the characters 
in Lawrence Durrell’s novels Justine and 
Balthazar, the first two of a tetralogy 
which deals with the problems of love 
and life in the “lost world” of the city 
of Alexandria in the lost age of the mid- 
twentieth century. The theme is so com- 
mon that it has appeared on television: 
the “search for reality” was boldly men- 
tioned several times in Playhouse 90’s 
presentation of Conrad’s Heart of Dark- 
ness. 

But this is not the usual plunge into 
blackness for the sake of mystification 
or for chills and thrills: Durrell is not 
writing detective stories 4 la E. A. Poe, 
nor is he plunging into the depths of his 
own mind with MHawthorne and 
Dostoevski. He has very carefully and 
clear-sightedly invented a new form of 
the novel, devised to show the intricate 
intertwining of relationships among a 
small group of people who live in the 
city of Alexandria, a milieu he has chos- 
en because its mixture of races and its 
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juxtaposition of great wealth and bitter 
poverty make it an ideal showcase or 
aquarium for the display of interesting 
specimens of subconscious life. Not that 
Durrell gives us case histories. There is 
no such fragmentation. He is doing what 
novelist Rudolf Brunngaber of Vienna 
calls the “essence” of narrative art, 
grasping the world totally in its spirit, 
as do the Odyssey and the Divine Com- 
edy. But these works each had the unity 
of a cardinal idea—classical myth and 
medieval Christianity respectively. How 
can the modern world, in which values 
and perspectives are atomized, present a 
unified fiction? Joyce’s attempt, says 
novelist Von Doderer, also of Vienna, 
led to his “fishing in his own well, no 
matter what he caught,” and that of his 
German counterpart Musil to a “total 
thinking asunder of a factual envelope 
which had become questionable.” The 
German intelligentsia are particularly 
concerned with a new novel form that 
will conquer reality as utopian, surrealist, 
or expressionistic fiction cannot do. 
The words decadent, baroque, sensual, 
and obscure have been hurled at Durrell 
by American critics, but no one of them 
has questioned his serious purpose to 
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search for the Reality which is called 
Truth. But, Durrell asserts in Balthazar, 
there is no one truth, only truths, “for 
truth is that which most contradicts 
itself.” 


LAWRENCE DURRELL burst suddenly 
upon the American scene in 1957 with 
three books published in the United 
States: Bitter Lemons, a travel book, and 
Justine, a novel, by Dutton, and White 
Eagles over Serbia, a juvenile adventure 
story, by Criterion. His short stories ap- 
peared in Vogue and the Aflantic, and 
his poems appeared everywhere. Although 
some of his American reviewers treated 
him as if he were an amateur who had 
stumbled upon notoriety, he has long been 
known in Europe as a poet and critic. The 
publication of Balthazar in the United 
States in 1958 brought a new crop of re- 
views whose writers were still confused at 
finding prose as vivid as Hemingway’s 
and a plot which coils and recoils with 
apparent aimlessness. 

Prior to 1957, Durrell published five 
volumes of poetry, three novels, a drama, 
two travel books, a book of critical es- 
says, and numerous translations, sketches, 
and other ephemerae. His novel, The 
Black Book, published in 1938, has been 
called “‘Joycean,” and has also been com- 
pared to the “Tropic” novels of Henry 
Miller, which were a sensation of the 
thirties. 

Bitter Lemons, one critic says, catches 
the Mediterranean scene in “freshly baro- 
que style” even better than did Norman 
Douglas or D. H. Lawrence. Durrell 
writes with understanding, compassion, 
and humor of villagers, students, Greek 
Cypriot patriots, and British government 
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officials—all pawns in the Suez struggle 
for power. It was difficult for high- 
school pupils in Durrell’s classes, whose 
hero was Lord Byron, to believe in the 
British betrayal, difficult for the villagers 
who saw their beloved teacher playing 
ball with the village boys and teaching 
his little daughter Greek to believe him 
their enemy. 

The opening of Justine, the first of the 
four-novel group, with the narrator say- 
ing, “I have escaped to this island with a 
few books and the child,” seems to strike 
an autobiographical chime, but a pre- 
fatory note asserts, “The characters in 
this novel, the first of a series, are all 
inventions together with the personality 
of the narrator, and bear no resemblance 
to living persons. Only the city is real.” 

But the persons, however exaggerated 
their traits of character, however bizarre 
the events of their lives, become real as 
we read. We are permitted only moments 
of vision, fleeting as are the glimpses into 
the hearts and minds of our neighbors 
and friends and lovers—yes, into our 
own souls! For we all loiter in the surf 
of dreams until a wave of reality washes 
the spirit shoreward. This work is a study 
of love, not in a romantic sense nor yet 
in a physiological sense; it is a clinically 
psychological study of love in search of 
truth, a Shelleyan concept. The narrator’s 
view of love is that of Shelley: he sees 
with great compassion the scars of love, 
especially upon women, views the evils of 
love with anger and disgust, and makes his 
protagonist seek for himself assuagement 
of his terrible loneliness in a woman’s love. 
“Like all egoists,” the narrator con- 
fesses, ““I cannot bear to live alone.” He 
accepts the love of Melissa, a Greek café 
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dancer who offers him her utmost de- 
votion in payment for his kindness to her 
when she was ill; he accepts the favors 
of Justine, the attractive socialite wife of 
a Copt millionaire; he accepts the friend- 
ship of Clea, an innocent young portrait 
painter. 

The reader is never formally intro- 
duced to a character; suddenly he (or 
she) is there: there is Melissa’s child, and 
the narrator is thinking of his friends— 
of Justine and Nessim, of Melissa and 
Balthazar: of Balthazar in a café, and 
Melissa buried in the black sand of the 
estuary, of Justine’s diary (in three 
volumes), of Nessim’s madness; of 
Georges Pombal, a minor consular official 
who shared an apartment with him; of 
the old furrier who followed him about 
with a pistol because he loved Melissa. 
He remembers Justine’s cult of pleasure, 
her vanities, her arrogance, her com- 
plaisant husband—a Copt educated in 
England who was the city’s most import- 
ant banker. He recalls Justine attending 
a lecture, Nessim on a ladder in his 
library, and Capodistria the moneylender, 
a distant relative of Justine’s—his 
friends called him Da Capo because of a 
sexual prowess reputed as great as his 
fortune or his ugliness. Melissa paid her 
lover’s debt to him in the only coin she 
knew, so he wouldn’t have to borrow 
from Justine. The reader is more than a 
fifth of the way through the novel be- 
fore he learns the circumstances of the 
narrator’s meeting with Melissa. But then, 
that is the way we learn about people in 
real life! 

This is not the art of classification and 
arrangement of characters and events 
that marked the Victorian novel. It is a 
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more difficult art, that of catching the 
poignant, or the ecstatic, moment in the 
moving camera of language and transfer- 
ring it hot and glowing to the screen of 
the reader’s sensibility. Kenneth Rexroth 
discovered in Durrell’s early poetry his 
“ability to convey the excitement of the 
senses,” to recreate scenes in “sharp, in- 
tellectually conceived yet sensuously ex- 
ecuted images.” Henry Miller, reviewing 
The Black Book, gave him credit for an 
eye like Pascal’s, at once “scientific and 
passionate.” 

The pace quickens on the 3-D screen 
of Justine: there are scenes of humor, 
but this is no tragic travesty; there’s a 
murder at the yearly shoot on the shore 
of Lake Mareotis, but it is not a detective 
story; lovers suffer as their past is 
probed, but this is not merely a psycho- 
logical novel, though we are shown Jus- 
tine’s face ““famished by the inward light 
of her terrors,” and Nessim’s aged and 
scarred by his love of her; the lusts of 
the flesh are explored with the abandon- 
ment of the primitive, the great precon- 
scious, in this oriental city of the “‘soma,” 
but the reader feels no lust or disgust— 
only pain and astonishment at the des- 
perate bravery of the characters. 

What then has happened in 245 pages? 
What events have unrolled on the color- 
ful screen? The narrator, an underpaid 
schoolteacher, a gambler, and a writer, 
loves two women and shares their gaiety 
and their suffering; he sees Melissa die 
and accepts her child as a sacred trust; 
he watches Justine repudiate her mask 
of sex and fantasy, sees her personality 
deflated by the act of sacrifice—she has 
doffed her chic, her elegance, and be- 


come a fat old woman working in a 
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kibbutz in Palestine. He comes to respect 
Clea’s innocence and accepts her friend- 
ship: her woman’s heart has loved both 
Justine and Nessim, has befriended Me- 
lissa, and has brought comfort to the dy- 
ing Scobie, who carried with him a sort 
of English weather as he served on the 
Egyptian police force and acted as the 
nominal head of the British secret service 
in Alexandria, a group into which the 
narrator is drawn to find that Dr. Bal- 
thazar is the real leader. 

No, not much happens. Nessim’s mad- 
ness, his jealous love of Justine, is mani- 
fested chiefly in the magnificent parties 
he gives. Did he arrange the murder of 
Da Capo? Tune in on Novel Two: Bal- 
thazar (Dutton, 1958) begins in the 
same place, naturally. It covers the same 
terrain and the same time span, reports 
on the same events. But the eye of the 
beholder is changed. The narrator has 
access now, not merely to Justine’s diary 
which told so little of Justine, being oc- 
cupied with events, such as a dying camel 
in the street cut up alive by a hungry 
mob, or with ideas, such as, “We Euro- 
peans are in disharmony with the fearful 
animal health of the blacks around us,” 
or, ““Women are doomed to hunt for 
what they least dare to find”; he now 
has not only the novel of Arnauti, Jus- 
tine’s first husband, which paints her 
nymphomania as another form of virgin- 
ity, but also the narrative of Dr. Bal- 
thazar, which becomes a key to his own 
mind. 

Yes, time is turned back, and the nar- 
rator relives his days in Alexandria: he 
sees that this loneliness was deeper than he 
knew; he sees the underside of Justine’s 
marriage to Nessim—Nessim’s spiritual 
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impotence, Justine’s terrible possessive- 
ness. He sees that to all her lovers she 
gave everything, knowing the value of 
nothing—a woman tormented by the 
vagaries of her feelings, wounding all 
those whom she loved; he sees Clea’s 
beauty smothered in the consuming shape 
of a sterile love; he sees Nessim’s soul 
pushed into a foxhole of shifting sands 
in the desert of his childhood memories, 
suffering not only his, but his mother’s 
trauma, and his brother’s wounds. 
Mountolive of the British diplomatic 
service has returned to Alexandria. “And 
now,” said Nessim to his mother, “he 
will help us!” 

The soul of Nessim’s brother Narouz 
“vibrated with his father’s passion” when 
Mountolive’s name was mentioned. Na- 
rouz, who killed Bedouins with no flicker 
of conscience as the best method of set- 
tling labor troubles, was in love with the 
gentle Clea. The narrator learns from Dr. 
Balthazar’s notes that Pursewarden was 
Justine’s lover. What of Pursewarden’s 
suicide? Balthazar doesn’t know. “The 
psyche is a riddle,” Pursewarden wrote, 
“unsubstantial as a rainbow— it coheres 
only when attention is focused on it, as 
in love.” 

Who killed Capodistria? Who mur- 
dered Toto during the carnival ball? 
Why was he wearing Justine’s ring? 
When Pursewarden turns a speculative 
eye on the narrator and murmurs, “Ah, 
Darley,” on page 205 of Balthazar, it is 
the first time the reader has known the 
narrator’s name, and it is more than fifty 
pages since Pursewarden’s death. But of 
such moments and of such memories is 
life woven, real life. The book throbs 


with such insistence upon reality. 
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MOUNTOLIVE (Dutton, 1959) gives the 
reader no such sense of immediacy; the 
characters no longer throb with painful, 
pulsing life. The author surfaces to give 
us the straightforward narrative dear to 
the “common reader.” He gives us a clue 
to this change of method in the epigraph 
(taken from Sade): “The dream dissipat- 
ed, were one to recover one’s common- 
sense mood, the thing would be of but 
mediocre import ... ” (to the world, 
the cosmos?). 

The third novel of the tetralogy covers 
the same period as the two preceding, but 
begins a little earlier with David Mount- 
olive’s first visit to the East and his love 
affair with Leila Hosnani, the mother of 
Nessim, Justine’s husband. The book 
opens with a beautiful description of the 
wild Hosnani lands at sunset on the oc- 
casion of a duck shoot. David is in a boat 
with Narouz, the younger brother, he of 
the harelip and the cruel whip and the 
gentle unrequited love for Clea; he is 
destined to be the victim of the interna- 
tional plot which develops in this novel, 
a net spread to include London, Cairo, 
Berlin, Alexandria, Moscow. It is a map 
into which the reader may fit the pieces 
of the two preceding novels (like pop-up 
figures in a nursery book) to achieve an 
illusion of historic reality. 

David Mountolive finds a “sort of po- 
etic correspondence” between reality and 
his dream picture of the East; at Prague 
he finds his picture of Leila fading, “‘re- 
ceding on the curvature of a world mov- 
ing in time.” The world view and the 
world’s work are never forgotten in this 
third novel: Mountolive, back home in 
his father’s study, finds in the scholarly 
preface to a Pali text edited by his father 
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the sentence, “For those of us who stand 
upon the margins of the world as yet 
unsolicited by any God, the only truth 
is that work itself is Love.” 

In this novel, all love, all pain, seem 
subservient to the political struggle: it is 
most obvious in the marriage of Nessim 
and Justine: he wants the marriage to 
pave the way to his acceptance by the 
Jews in his plan to arm Palestine, yet 
hates himself for the necessity because he 
is in love with her. It did not ease his 
pain that Justine understood the ulterior 
motive—“Her face wore the brilliant 
look of innocence which comes only with 
conversion to a religious way of life.” 
It does not assuage his jealous agony to 
know that Justine’s seductions of Darley 
and Pursewarden are necessary to the 
success of the plot. Nessim had no guilt 
in the death of his brother; indeed, he 
tried to save him. Nessim had no desire 
to start a holy war—he saw the world 
as a political chessboard. But Narouz’ 
simpler mind had touched the pulse of a 
greater will which only the poetry of re- 
ligious fervor could invoke and body 
forth. 

Pursewarden, the novelist in Durrell’s 
novels, notes that in life as in history 
“every advance from the known to the 
unknown increases the mystery.” This 
seems true in Durrell’s tetralogy. He 
promises that the fourth novel will be a 
“true sequel,” moving forward in time. 


ONE AMERICAN CRITIC has called Durrell 
“another psychologically displaced per- 
son, a romantic poet of the Freudian 
school whose only message is disgust.” 
But in fact Durrell is one of the best- 
placed persons in today’s confused world. 
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Born in India in 1912, educated at St. 
Edmunds, Canterbury, he served in the 
British diplomatic service in Athens, 
Cairo, Rhodes, and Belgrade. He knows 
the philosophy of the East as well as that 
of the West. He does not belittle reli- 
gion in shaping man’s thought: in his 
book of essays, Key to Modern British 
Poetry, Durrell quotes Einstein as saying, 


I maintain that the cosmic religious feel- 
ing is the strongest and noblest incitement 
to scientific research. The scientist shares 
this attitude with the mystic, that he looks 
upon individual existence as a sort of prison, 
and wants to experience the universe as a 
single significant whole. 


In spite of what he says of the form 
of his novel in the preface to Balthazar, 
Durrell is not one of those writers who 
try to escape responsibility for the ab- 
sence of coherent social patterns in his 
age by an insistence upon “pure form” 
in art; he has invented a new novel form 
as a container of thought, a measure of 
restraint in his attempt to interpret what 
he sees in the light of his humanity. He 
has not escaped into fantasy or lunacy; 
nor has he made terms with barbarism, 
although his milieu is on the dangerous 
edge of it. He recognizes violence and 
evil—they touch his characters closely— 
but he keeps them off stage for the most 
part, with classical restraint. And he is 
concerned with the primary necessity of 
human life, belief. He realizes the heavy 
burden which modern man bears in his 
individuation and his inability to achieve 
community life. If men are mere psychic 
phenomena in the stream of time, mani- 
festations of spiritual energy, still they 
all have to cry out in unison in their 
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great temporal need, “‘Let there be God!” 

Nowhere in his novels does Durrell re- 
cognize the Existentialist’s disgust. On 
the contrary, in the lowest perverts he 
seeks and finds human dignity. Perhaps 
without his awareness, Clea personifies 
this attitude: the young painter possesses 
beauty, yet without self-consciousness 
she uses her skill to paint Dr. Balthazar’s 
disgusting cancer tissues, and her beauty 
to cheer the deathbed scenes of dirty old 
Scobie; she is loved by Narouz, Nessim’s 
ugly harelipped brother who casually lops 
off Bedouin heads to ameliorate his labor 
troubles. 

Yet Durrell is far from being a sym- 
bolist. Nor is he a decadent, though he 
deals with decadents and perverts—sick 
souls. He is trying to face the moral is- 
sue of the atomic age in the only way a 
poet knows, through art, which is form. 
“To explain a work of art takes us furth- 
er away from its real meaning,” he de- 
clares in Key to Modern British Poetry; 


to lecture about reality is to stop it. For 
reality is the pulse and flow of time; ideas 
are like the siphonophora, existing singly, 
they also have the power to multiply and 
form greater wholes in other contexts. 


Durrell thinks like Shelley in many 
ways: like Shelley, he proclaims himself 
“splendidly and desirably lonely”; like 
Shelley, he looks upon sex as a psychic 
rather than a physical phenomenon; like 
Shelley, he considers it the task of the 
poet to legislate, or at least to discover 
laws to regulate life. Shelley, though he 
is considered unrealistic, defined the basic 
task of our time, that of subduing ma- 
terial power to the laws of humanity. 
The task is not yet finished, but it is now 
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recognized by scientists as well as by 
poets: Sir James Jeans wrote; “We can- 
not ignore the tragic fact that science 
has given man control over nature before 
he has gained control over himself.” 

Lawrence Durrell confessedly built his 
new novel form upon the scientific phi- 
losophy of Sir James: form is all im- 
portant because the “materials we use for 
thinking are so unstable,” and it is “hard 
to isolate a moral quality in the free act,” 
he quotes. Durrell would be the first to 
forgive the critics who misinterpret him: 
“The really original work of art in any 
age seems obscure to the public,” he 
thinks, and adds, “the work of art cre- 
ates its own public.” It may mean differ- 
ent things to different people, but it must 
communicate something. The resistance 
of the critics to Justine and Balthazar 
proves that they do communicate: Rob- 
ert Gutwillig in Commonweal calls them 
“flawed masterpieces,” spoiled by senti- 
mentality and decadence; Gordon Mer- 
rick in the New Republic brands Dur- 
rell’s attitude toward women as “adoles- 
cent and self-pitying.” The Time review- 
er hedges a little, perhaps, suggesting 
that Durrell may have discovered “‘a new 
unity” and that his work may prove 
“seminal.” 

The poet-novelist is never more need- 
ed than at periods when the accumula- 
tion of the materials of external life ex- 
ceeds the power to assimilate them for 
the happiness of mankind. The American 
novelist nearest to Durrell is John Dos 
Passos; he also is a poet who turned to 
the novel because it carries ideas as no 
other form can; he also tried to make 
the novel do what it had never done be- 
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fore—he wrote the kind of novel which 
“creates its own form” and then destroys 
itself, “breaking the mold,” as Virginia 
Woolf put it; his handling of time in- 
volves a double perspective; if his ex- 
periments were not quite successful, it 
is because he placed too much reliance on 
strong emotional tension as the unifying 
factor. 

Durrell does not trust anything so ten- 
uous. The unifying factor seems to be a 
sort of scientific curiosity which is na- 
tural to the human being at any age; in 
Reflections of a Marine Venus (1953), 
he says, “Days follow each other in scales 
and modes, too quickly almost to be cap- 
tured in the nets of form,” and a few 
pages later he speaks of a novel-method 
following the “laws of inconsequence,” 
as a necessary sequel to the new law of 
physics, that of “indeterminism.” 

Like Albert Camus, Lawrence Dur- 
rell is caught in the modern dilemma be- 
tween beliefs in the man-god or the God- 
man, perhaps best described by the late 
Pierre Rousselot: “The human soul .. . 
is looking for itself . . . the essential sign 
signifying the state of being on the way, 
tending towards God.” Durrell’s ability 
to find good in the hearts of the most 
depraved suggests his humanistic path. 
He confesses, in Key to Modern British 
Poetry, that the idea of time “‘as the cen- 
ter of two infinities, the whole duration 
one infinite immeasurable 
space is an infinite center,” goes back to 
Giordano Bruno, a Renaissance philoso- 
pher, a contemporary of Shakespeare. 
“God,” Bruno said, “does everything 
past, present, and future, with one sim- 
ple and unique act.” 
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EMILY GREENE 


“WE ARE GOING—we are going—” the 
children chanted at one end of the bal- 
cony, where she lay stretched out on a 
reclining chair. 

“Where?” she asked, yawning, dazzled 
by the blue sky and the bluer eyes of 
the children, still wet from the sea in 
which they had all but drowned. 

They paid no attention to her, only 
went on chanting “spooky house— 
spooky house—” playing some game of 
their own devising, no doubt. 

“We are going—we are going—” they 
drummed, their bare feet beating out 
some sort of tattoo on the board floor. 

As soon as the beach wagon comes, 
she thought, with the young hen, Mrs. 
Ferguson, who gathers all children under 
broody wings, you and my wee grand- 
daughters will be whisked off, the whole 
lot of you to enjoy something—to eat 
only the frosting on the cake, lest the 
cake be too solid for you. 

Mrs. Ferguson is really nice, normal, 
healthy, and friendly, if only she weren’t 
so dedicated to a code! Even after the 
rescue, which thank heaven she had been 
able to help effect, Mrs. Ferguson, once 
safe on shore, had managed to gasp, “We 
must never let them get frightened.” 

“Why not?” she had snapped, widen- 
ing probably the gulf between them. 
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“The sea is no fairy godmother.” Well, 
she could hear Mrs. Ferguson later re- 
mark over a cocktail to the assembled 
beach colony of young matrons, “Isn’t 
it dreadful for those two little girls to 
be left in the care of a grandmother, 
and a bookish one at that! Of course, I 
can see why their mother does it, with 
a new baby arriving, but still—I try to 
do what I can for them!” 

And she had, setting them on a rub- 
ber raft to be sucked out to sea! For- 
tunately her swimming was better than 
her judgment. Visibly shaken by the 
task of bringing the children in through 
the surf, her smooth brown face drained 
of its color, she yet stuck to her guns 
and managed to chirp, “Isn’t the sea 
lovely, children?” as she led them away, 
coughing and spewing salt water. 

Lovely? How much more the sea was 
than that! Most of her life had been 
spent near it so that she sometimes 
thought she could feel the tides ebbing 
and flowing in her blood, down to the 
ends of her fingers, down to the tips of 
her toes. 

“The gentleness of heaven” was not 
always on the sea, although there was 
many a “beauteous evening” . . . white 
chargers could race up a beach, foam- 


flecked . . . a wave... a tidal wave 
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could become a mountain, a translucent 
green vault before it crashed splintering 
out ashore . . . “sunk though he be 
beneath the watry floar” ... yet Mrs. 
Ferguson babbled of sweetness and light 

.. “never let them get frightened”. . . 

as if courage were bred from ignorance 

. everything fun... fun-time... 
have fun . . . wear play clothes even 
for drudgery . . . learn spelling and read- 
ing and arithmetic through games... . 
and languages . . . no need to struggle 
with irregular verbs or study declensions 

. sweetness and light .. . 
but where was the light? 

Too much today. The sun burned and 
consumed. Inland, everything was parch- 
ed. Only the coastal meadows stayed 
green. Heat waves shimmered over the 
golden sand. Block Island appeared on 
the horizon, sometimes as itself and 
sometimes as a mirage: Manhattan with 
skyscrapers; Ilium with topless towers 
.. . Aphrodite rising from the sea... 
Had she been a mirage, too? 

She yawned. This was the siesta hour 
but she could not sink blissfully asleep, 
tired as she was from her hard swim, 
for the children’s voices continued dis- 
turbingly in her ears. 

“We are going—we are going—,” 


sweetness 


rising to a sudden crescendo of sound. 

“Where?” she asked sharply, sitting 
up. 
“To the spooky house—the spooky 
house.” 

“I am not deaf,” she said and again, 
“where?” 

“The spooky house—there!” and mak- 
ing a sweep of butternut arms (barely 
avoiding her nose) they pointed. 

“There—there—there—look!” 
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Except for their flax-colored hair, they 
might be a race of pygmies inhabiting a 
Gulliver Land. She regarded their point- 
ing fingers, noting a brier scratch, grub- 
by nails, a chewed cuticle. 

“Don’t you see it, the spooky house?” 

But she saw only lagoons divided by 
a thin band of sandy road, edged with 
marshes, the marshes turning into flat 
meadows dotted with farms divided by 
stone walls, the whole ending in pigeon 
blue hills nestled against the sky. 

The children began to execute a dance 
around her, chanting, “The spooky 
house, the spooky house,” their shrill 
voices jarring her nerves. 

Why was their imaginary world al- 
ways linked with noise and perpetual 
motion? 

“The spooky house was built in 1661,” 
a boy announced, detaching himself 
from the group. “It’s painted over the 
door.” 

“Is that what you call it?” she asked, 
realizing the house wasn’t imaginary af- 
ter all. 

“Of course. Look!” 

This time with a flash of understand- 
ing, she saw the familiar landmark, the 
salt-box house with its great chimney 
dominating the landscape as it had for 
nearly three hundred years. 

“Are you going to walk?” she inquir- 
ed, hopefully, remembering how it had 
taken all of a summer’s afternoon to 
cross the level meadows, what with stop- 
ping to pick berries and gather flowers, 
and arrive at the back door to buy un- 
salted butter and hand-skimmed cream. 
The unsanitary cream stood on the top 
of tin milk pans set on shelves which 
had strips of torn newspaper hanging 
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above them to keep off flies, and the 
butter was kept deep down in the ferny 
well. 

“Rather a long walk, but very plea- 
sant,” she said aloud. 

“We could walk it easy,” the boy 
boasted, alternately opening and shutting 
a jackknife to the imminent peril of the 
eyelashes of her two granddaughters. 

“Nothing to it”—returning the knife 
with a final snap to his pocket—‘but 
we're going in the beach wagon—quick- 
er.” 

She sighed. Over and back before 
thoughts can settle. 

“Why do you call it the spooky 
house?” 

“Because it is,” the boy answered, 
regarding her blankly. 

“And because,” a Ferguson child vol- 
unteered, “‘of the things inside.” 

“Things inside? How do you know 
what is inside?” 

“We go inside.” 

“How can you?” 

She was bombarded with explanation. 
She covered her ears with her hands. 
Why had she ever asked? What was it 
to her what this race of nut-brown 
creatures squirming with vitality did? 

“We go round to the back through 
the poison ivy and broken glass and let 
ourselves down into the dark cellar and 
—ooooo, it’s spooky with water and 
maybe even a rat—even a dead rat.” 

She shuddered visibly and the children, 
delighted by the effect of their words, 
redoubled their efforts. 

She should never have inquired, never, 
and would not have, if her little grand- 
daughters had not been attached to the 
group—"included” was the word Mrs. 
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Ferguson used in issuing the invitation. 

“And then we hunt,” a biggish girl 
screamed over the hubbub of voices, “for 
treasures. See!” 

The shouting stopped. From pockets 
and undershirts loot was produced. 

“Look-it—look-it,” they whispered, 
laying out their spoils: cheap jewelry, 
pins, bracelets, and a pair of spectacles, 
hexagonal glass set in gold rims. 

“Did you find these?” she asked, 
noting her two little granddaughters, 
without booty, watching spellbound. 

“Yes, yes—in the bureaus, on a table 
—we go all over.” 

“But these things don’t belong to 
you.” 

“Sure, they do. Findings keepings.” 

They began to snatch up their tro- 
phies. 

A horn honked beneath the balcony, 
the signal they awaited. Without a word, 
they swarmed down the stairs and began 
to attack the beach wagon, pulling them- 
selves up over the tailboard, clambering 
in over the windows, never opening a 
door. 

Mrs. Ferguson sat at the wheel, trim 
and neat and smiling. 

She looked down at her, admiring her 
appearance. In a moment, the children 
would be gone and there would be a bit 
of golden afternoon left, a modicum of 
peace. 

Did it matter too much what little 
girls of six and eight did on just one 
summer afternoon? Still— 

She leaned over the rail. 

“Are you really going to the 1661 
house?” 

Mrs. Ferguson nodded. “We are going 
to have an adventure.” 
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So she selected places for adventure. 
Had she chosen the raft for such a pur- 
pose, or didn’t drowning qualify? 

“I know the people who own the 
house,” she said. 

Mrs. Ferguson nodded condescending- 
ly. “Don’t worry about your girls.” 

That was precisely what she was doing. 

“T’ll bring them back and save you the 
trouble of coming for them.” 

“You are most kind. I was thinking 
of the house, you see—” 

“It’s abandoned. The windows and 
doors are boarded up.” 

“They just got too old to manage.” 
She sighed, remembering starched cur- 
tains and geraniums. 

“They were comfortable, when I was 
a child, small farmers with everything 
neat and cozy. Every spring, they re- 
papered the entire house themselves. 
They were very proud of it.” 

“Times change,” said the 
woman, disinterestedly. 

“Time for the legend to work out 
twice.” 

“Legend, what’s that?” demanded a 
child. 

“A story,” promptly replied Mrs. Fer- 
guson, “which isn’t true.” 

“Or hasn’t been proved true,” she 
couldn’t refrain from adding. 

“Baby stuff. We don’t go for that,” 
shouted a boy. 

“A golden ring thrown into the sea 
and brought back by a fish. How do you 
suppose that bit of Theocritus found its 
way into South County in the seven- 
teenth century?” 

Mrs. Ferguson made no answer, but 
several children cried, “What ring— 
what fish—tell us!” 


young 
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“Perhaps now isn’t the time for re- 
telling the legend,” she said, regarding 
Mrs. Ferguson, who merely tightened her 
hold on the wheel. 

“A long time ago,” she began, choos- 
ing her words for the young woman, 
“there lived in the house, the spooky 
house, a woman very sure of herself. 
She was young and beautiful and rich 
and one day she boasted as she walked 
here along the shore with her friends—” 

“Here? Right here?” screamed the chil- 
dren, who were standing up now in the 
beach wagon the better to see her. 

““Yes—on these very dunes, with the 
wind blowing out her full silk gown, she 
boasted that she could never be poor, and 
she took off her ring and threw it into 
the sea and said, ‘It is as impossible for 
me to be, poor as for this ring to come 
back.’ ” 

“And did it?” 

“It did. A week later, at dinner when 
her husband served fish, he cut into 
something hard and bright. It was her 
golden ring, and from that moment her 
fortune changed. She grew poor and died 
in an almshouse.” 

“That was a long time ago,” said Mrs. 
Ferguson, switching on the ignition. 
“There is nothing of value there now.” 

Value? To whom? What had value to 
do with it? Did one break and enter a 
house and take cheap jewelry with a 
clear conscience, but not a diamond ring? 

The trinkets the children had found 
belonged, of course, to the worthless 
daughter for whom the old couple had 
forfeited their savings, for whom they 
had kept the house—the daughter, now 
middle-aged and raddled, who wouldn’t 
live with them, when they needed help 
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. they’d never return, the owners, 
probably .. . never know who dug up the 
red and white rose, the roses of Lancaster 
and York, or who prowled through the 
rooms ... but was that any reason why 
her grandchildren should be scavengers? 
Hadn’t she better tell them they couldn’t 
go... and have them wailing, “But why, 
Grannie, you said we could—why—why 
—why?” 

“Will you go into the house?” she 
asked Mrs. Ferguson. 

“Of course. I will have to watch 
out where the floors are weak, but the 
children will get a big thrill out of the 
holes in the roof.” 

“They tried their best to keep up the 
place, the old people. They didn’t deserve 
to have the curse of poverty worked out 
on them.” 

And she saw them, plain, frugal, in- 
dustrious. Once every summer the man, 


Point Pleasant Beach 


JULIAN L. MOYNAHAN 


dressed in his black store clothes, came 
to call on her father, to comment on the 
weather, the crops, and politics and sit 
for a suitable length of time on the 
verandah. “If you want to live a long 
time,” he once said to her, “eat codfish 
and johnnycakes and keep away from 
newfangled foods.” 

But she didn’t want to live a long 
time. Already, she had lived too long to 
be in tune with the carload of youth. 

“We are going to have a fun-time at 
the spooky house,” said Mrs. Ferguson, 
releasing the brake. 

“Bye — bye —bye!” screamed the 
pygmies in high nasal voices. 

She made no protest, only leaned back 
in her chair and watched the beach 
wagon move out through the lagoon on 
the thin ribbon of road, a green beetle 
engulfed in marsh grass, nosing forward, 
hungry for forage. 


Go past the ferris wheels and bingo games 

Until the monkey cage is on your right. 

There in a bathhouse redolent of drowned men 
Where you may view your private parts 

In humorously distorting mirrors, if you wish, 
Change. The beach patrol controls to water’s edge. 
For a dollar you are free to enter 

The plumy, salt, unfathomable sea. 

But you must wear your badge. 
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Camus’s Quest for God 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


BY A PARADOXICAL INVERSION of values, 
God is today more obsessively alive in 
the consciousness of the modern “rebel” 
than he was in the past, when everyone 
took God for granted. He is “present” 
in a negative sense; he manifests him- 
self in the fever of atheistic denial. God 
is in some influential quarters officially 
declared dead; yet the persistent furore 
of debate about his demise makes one 
suspicious, for why continue to argue 
with such passion and pertinacity about 
a God who is supposed to be dead? If 
God is actually null and void, an infan- 
tile superstition, a species of illusion, 
a personification of nothingness, then 
why indulge in these interminable meta- 
physical wars? 

Yet the battle over the existence and 
meaning of God goes on, the only differ- 
ence being that theology has been trans- 
formed into ideology. The question con- 
cerning God has somehow become a vital 
contemporary issue. Albert Camus com- 
poses novels and philosophical essays in 
which he discusses the ontological prob- 
lem with God, as if to ask, “What shall 
man do now that you are gone forever?” 
This is no abstract conjuration, no pur- 
suit of a semantic ghost. Even as the 
“rebel” heatedly denies the existence of 
God, he invokes his presence. God in- 
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evitably lurks in the background of the 
Existentialist manifesto of defiance. 
The irony of the contemporary situa- 
tion is heightened by the fact that many 
writers, who unfortunately lack the gift 
of faith, turn to the study of belief as 
something intensely to be desired. It is 
the sterility of their skeptical attitude 
that drives them curiously yet compel- 
lingly to engage in the search for tran- 
scendent symbols, archetypal myths, the 
nonexistent God. They crave the promise 
of a salvation that their scientifically- 
conditioned intelligence rejects. Since 
they cannot abandon the spiritual strug- 
gle, what happens is that they project 
symbols and values which are the pro- 
duct of a high-powered critical con- 
sciousness. The myths they embrace are 
intellectual constructions, as-if fictions. 
The faith they profess—if it finally 
comes to that point—is born of the will 
to believe. In short, their approach to re- 
ligion is psychological or poetic. Many 
of them conceive of God as an arche- 
typal image, a source of creative renewal. 
There is, alas, no spontaneous, deep- 
rooted faith in this type of literary “the- 
ology.” These writers in search of a God 
in whom they do not and cannot believe 
are profoundly in earnest only about the 
absolute they have repudiated—the or- 
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thodox evangel of Christianity. The 
truth is, they have no coherent body of 
religious faith to affirm. They talk in- 
cessantly about God, but they do not in- 
clude him in their vision of life. The 
crisis of belief in our age is basically 
centered in the problem of unbelief. 
Nietzsche, the prophet of nihilism, still 
dominates the intellectual landscape, but 
his influence is steadily waning. If his- 
torically he played the role of the grave- 
digger of God, then what the modern 
rebels are attempting to do is to bring 
about, through intellectual magic, the 
miracle of the resurrection. They would 
like to behold a miracle which, by defi- 
nition, they are convinced can never take 
place. God is dead; therefore he must be 
kept alive, even if, in doing so, they must 
resort to the dialectics of negation. 

Camus is a rebel who faces realistically 
the tragic consequences that follow from 
the act of rejecting the religious synthe- 
sis. For if redemption is to be postponed 
until the end of eternity, then it means 
that the injustices which flourish on 
earth will be allowed to go on unchecked. 
Is man justified in choosing the eternal 
Kingdom of God and resigning himself, 
in effect, to the existence and perpetua- 
tion of evil in this world? How can He 
remain silent while murder reigns? These 
are some of the “theological” contradic- 
tions that plague the heart and mind of 
the rebel. How can God and Caesar be 
reconciled? To accept as final the verdict 
of history, which is essentially corrupt, 
is to wind up in nihilism. 

Camus refuses, however, to work in 
terms of absolutes; he aspires solely to the 
relative, to live in the universe of relative 


values. He believes in the wisdom of 
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establishing human limits and in striving 
for what is possible. Yet for all that, the 
spiritual conflict he describes in The 
Rebel is a religious one. In his acceptance 
of the inherent limitations of human 
nature, he is reaffirming the traditional 
Christian virtue of humility, just as he is 
fundamentally Christian in outlook 
when he declares that each one must 
acknowledge his share of guilt in the 
historic process. His concept of social 
responsibility is at bottom a reafiirma- 
tion of the principle that each man is in 
a profound spiritual sense his brother’s 
keeper. “I have need,” he says in The 
Rebel, “of others who have need of me 
and of each other.” The rebel is stead- 
fastly aware of the inescapable struggle 
in life between light and darkness, good 
and evil, justice and the lust for power. 
Even in his contemplation of death the 
rebel re-enacts the “pathos” of the Chris- 
tian myth. As he faces the incomprehen- 
sible injustice of death, man knows that 
neither hope nor faith can transcend 
this tragic condition. But if man is 
stripped of God and cannot discover the 
meaning of his existence in the historic 
context, the river of time, then what is 
there left for him to do but live for the 
humiliated and the oppressed? This is the 
logic of despair which gives birth to a 
“religion” of ethical responsibility. Like 
a Simone Weil, Camus insists that all 
must be saved, without exception. Thus 
the rebel’s sacrificial dedication to life, 
not death, to love, not hate, to affirma- 
tion, not denial, marks the beginning of 
a religious reintegration, however para- 
doxical its formulation turns out to be. If 
the secret of Europe, according to Camus, 
is that it no longer loves life, it is largely 
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because modern man has been deprived 
of God. How can modern man live with- 
out faith? He has tried to do so and as a 
result has fallen into abysmal despair. 

In The Myth of Sisyphus, which is 
concerned with the metaphysics of ab- 
surdity, Camus shows that the acceptance 
of the sense of the absurd implies the 
abandonment of all hope. He refuses to 
avail himself of the type of consolation 
rendered possible by the mystical leap, 
the transcendence of the irrational by an 
intuition that is itself irrational. The ab- 
surd—the cul-de-sac in which the con- 
scious man is trapped—“does not lead to 
God.” Indeed, Camus calls the attitude of 
the mystical Existentialists a form of 
intellectual suicide, a mad, foredoomed 
attempt to transform the abstract process 
of negation into the simulacrum of God. 
Both reason and the irrational culminate 
in bankruptcy, the absolute of absurdity, 
yet Camus persists in believing that one 
must pursue the truth even if it does not 
satisfy the urgent prompting of desire. 

But what is the truth, and how is it 
to be reached? A sensitive, serious-minded 
writer like Camus cannot simply ignore 
the crucial issues which have been fought 
out in the course of centuries of theo- 
logical conflict, for these issues underlie 
much of his work, even though he at- 
tempts to interpret them in _ secular, 
relative terms. If he finds modern life 
intolerable it is because he is in search of 
a higher value, a redemptive vision. In 
The Rebel he points out that the meta- 
physical rebel is not an atheist but a 
blasphemer. “He simply blasphemes, pri- 
marily in the name of order, by de- 
nouncing God as the origin of death and 
as the supreme disillusionment.” Here is 
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the attitude that necessarily plunges the 
rebel into contradiction. For the blas- 
phemer (one thinks of a novelist like 
Joyce) acknowledges the existence of 
God even as he curses him. Then, too, 
if he pulls God off his throne then the 
rebel must shoulder the full responsibility 
for creating the justice and the order 
that he believes in. In short, he must jus- 
tify the fall of God, and how is he to do 
that? 

He seeks to make a virtue of his cult 
of Promethean defiance. That is how 
he defies God, by courageously main- 
taining his human dignity even as he is 
about to suffer the annihilation of death. 
As we see, God still plays a conspicuous 
part in this theology of negation. Camus 
defines nihilism as not only despair and 
negation, “but above all the desire to 
despair and negate.” Whence this com- 
pulsive desire to despair and negate? Be- 
cause, when he is judged by his creation, 
God does not deserve to exist. In other 
words, God is denied on “religious” 
grounds: because he does not satisfy the 
expectations man sets up in the name of 
the ideal God. If God is all-knowing and 
all-powerful, then man has no freedom 
of choice and God must be held respon- 
sible as the author of evil. What kind of 
freedom, after all, can God confer on 
man? The philosophy of the absurd, 
while it destroys the kingdom of eternity, 
at least restores freedom of action to 
man. Fighting in behalf of life, the rebel 
resorts to blasphemy as a means of ex- 
pressing his frustrated but ineradicable 
need for religious roots. 

Is it possible, however, to cherish a 
vital religious attitude without belief in 
God? Are not the Buddhists agnostic in 
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their outlook? Such questions bring us 
to the poetic logic of paradox in which 
all contradictions, as in the dream, are 
reconciled. Religion of necessity feeds on 
paradox, which also lies curled at the 
heart of existence. The highest expression 
of religious thought is intimately bound 
up with paradoxical expression: a dialec- 
tical struggle and ultimate synthesis of 
the opposition between faith and doubt, 
negation and affirmation, the relative and 
the absolute, Nirvana and the infinite, 
nothingness and God. Thus even when a 
man denies God, he may in fact be affirm- 
ing the existence of God. As soon as 
paradox intrudes, as it does in Camus’s 
treatment of the absurd in The Myth of 
Sisyphus, the supremacy of logic is de- 
stroyed, and the contradictions of the 
dream—of the absurd—enter in. The 
negative is implied in the affirmative. 
What religious thought seeks to convey is 
beyond the power of words to communi- 
cate. Religious paradox transcends the 
limited references of the world of logic, 
and this is true also of the insights that 
Camus develops. The world is not to be 
grasped within some finite conceptual 
system; it eludes understanding; it is in- 
stinct with overtones of “the absurd.” 
Religious paradox as it appears in the 
novels and philosophical writings of Ca- 
mus reveals the existential dichotomies 
of life and death, the awareness of the 
void and the quest of the absolute. 


THE FALL, Camus’s recent novel, indi- 
cates that though he has remained faith- 
ful to his former philosophic position as 
a rebel, he has changed. Restless and in- 
quiring by temperament, he cannot re- 
main long in one spiritual home. It was 
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evident long before he composed this 
novel that he was not particularly happy 
in his espousal of nihilism or the gospel 
of absurdity. Of only one thing did he 
remain certain: he would not blind him- 
self to the truth of life. After abandon- 
ing the philosophy of absurdity, he 
sought to discover a foundation on 
which he could build a secure body of 
humanistic values. For he has never been 
a thoroughgoing nihilist. Though he is 
aware of the nothingness that hems man 
in, he nevertheless insists that each in- 
dividual owes an obligation to his fellow- 
men, that the human race is knitted to- 
gether by the solidarity born of suffer- 
ing and by the knowledge that death 
comes to all. The Fall attempts, within 
the framework of fiction, to affirm those 
values that men must perforce live by if 
their life is to have any meaning at all. 
Thus we get the paradoxical spectacle of 
a nihilist who proclaims values that are 
essentially religious in nature. Like the 
Christian mystics of the past, Camus 
recognizes the pervasiveness of evil; he 
portrays with compelling imaginative in- 
sight the absolutism of the ego, the sa- 
tanic lure of selfishness, the universality 
of guilt. The fight against evil, Camus 
seems to feel, is never ended, and one 
must be always prepared to resist its 
solicitations even before the evil makes 
its presence felt. 

In The Fall the garrulous protagonist 
makes clear in a lengthy dramatic mono- 
logue (the entire novel is written in this 
difficult form) the transgressions of his 
past and the spiritual crisis he is facing 
at present. This unheroic hero represents 
the twentieth-century man. Though he 
knows many people, he is really alone, a 
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haunter of the streets, a dreamer who 
talks interminably to himself. With 
ruthless honesty he confronts his own 
spiritual condition. As a lawyer in Paris 
he devoted himself assiduously to help- 
ing the unfortunate, but his underlying 
motivation was far from being nobly 
altruistic. He was doing all this to mag- 
nify his obsessive ego. Though he in- 
dulged in the pleasures of the flesh, he 
continued to feel alone, terribly depressed 
at times, in need of understanding 
friends; but where were sympathetic 
friends to be found who would share his 
suffering? What he hopes to achieve lies 
beyond his reach: the capacity to suffer 
with and for others. “Yes, we shall be 
capable of it one day,” he says, “and that 
will be salvation.” But such a state of 
grace eludes our grasp, for it is possible 
that men do not love life enough to 
understand this universal need. Only 
the experience of death momentarily 
awakens our fellow feeling, our unquali- 
fied love, but there are reasons why that 
is so. If people are more generous toward 
the dead, it is because death frees them 
of all obligations. In these mordant re- 
flections we behold the malady of the 
man of our time: he cannot love with- 
out self-love. Nourished on the moldy 
bread of illusion, he suffers from the 
curse of boredom. That is why he eagerly 
looks for drama in life, and death gener- 
ally provides it. 

In the course of this uninterrupted 
dramatic monologue, Camus is able to 
interpolate many of his own views and 
insights. For his unheroic hero is haunted, 
dejected, unable to master the painful 
necessity of learning how to live. He is 
driven by the need to make his self- 
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esteem absolute, though at bottom he 
feels that nothing matters. He has no in- 
terest in any causes. The cravings of the 
ego form the sole basis of continuity in 
his existence. He remains on the irides- 
cent surface of life, preoccupied with 
words and appearances, monotonously re- 
hearsing the ritualized gestures of rou- 
tine. To him it soon becomes clear that 
the ruling passion in his life is the lust 
for power, to dominate over people and 
things. He discovers in himself “sweet 
dreams of oppression.” This new aware- 
ness marks the end of his crusade for 
justice. Even in his love affairs, he has 
been unregenerately in love with himself. 
The trouble with him has been that he 
suffered from “‘a sort of congenital in- 
ability to see in love anything but the 
physical.” Thus even his adventures in 
love were experiments in selfishness. 
Only pleasure was real. 

This was the Caesarism that governed 
his conduct, but the crisis came when he 
experienced the emotion of shame, when 
he could no longer demand everything 
and pay nothing in return. Now he be- 
gins to realize that the whole human race 
are his accomplices in crime. Though he 
knows full well his own failings, he does 
not detest himself, yet he continues to 
condemn others. Finally, he perceives 
that the road to salvation lies in eluding 
judgment. But judgment is today uni- 
versal. Each one accepts the fact of his 
own innocence, assured he is an excep- 
tional case. “People hasten to judge in 
order not to be judged themselves.” Even 
criminals proclaim their innocence and 
do not want to be judged. No one is will- 
ing to make the effort to cleanse himself. 
“We lack the energy of evil as well as 
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the energy of good.” Herein is to be 
found the fundamental duplicity of the 
nature of man. He pretends to be modest 
in order to be glorified; he resorts to hu- 


mility in order to conquer; he practices 


virtue in order better to oppress others. 
Once “the hero” of The Fall gains this 
devastating insight into himself, he is 
consumed with a feeling of scorn. Noth- 
ing human has any importance. Life 
seems a tiresome game, not to be taken 
seriously. He has never been able to com- 
mit himself to any belief or root himself 
in his identity. Though he has lived 
among men, he has not shared their pas- 
sionate interests and he could not believe 
in the value of the projects to which they 
devoted themselves so wholeheartedly. 
Eaten through with the gangrene of in- 
difference, he is never personally in- 
volved in any of his actions or relation- 
ships. It is then that the thought of death 
suddenly disrupts the pattern of his daily 
life. He becomes morbidly obsessed with 
anticipations of his own death. Perhaps 
he might have to go before he had ac- 
complished his task, but what task was 
that? He did not know. And how could 
he die without having confessed all his 
lies, not to God or the representatives 
of the church, but to men? For death 
sealed the lie forever. He must reveal his 
duplicity, his cruel, antisocial impulses, 
his rankling hatreds, his hidden misan- 
thropy. In his inner emptiness and alien- 
ation, he is tempted to make a few com- 
mitments, but he cannot fool himself. 
He tries to convince himself that he 
is in love, but the strategy fails to work, 
for he has too long been exclusively in 
love with himself. His supreme vice has 
been that he sought to be immortal. 
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Why should the object of his self-love 
be thrust into the damp, worm-infested 
earth? His debauchery was a means of 
transcending the fear of death, but this 
spurious bid for immortality has robbed 
him of vitality and has only served to 
intensify his suffering. For day by day 
he is growing older. 

He cannot forget the memory of his 
early betrayal: his failure to rush to the 
rescue of a woman who had drowned 
herself in the Seine. Feeling the need to 
confess his guilt, he now declares that 
““we cannot assert the innocence of any- 
one, whereas we can state with certainty 
the guilt of all. Every man testifies to 
the crime of all the others—that is my 
faith and my hope.” In dwelling on this 
scene of “conversion” on the part of 
this dissolute penitent, Camus seems to 
be emphasizing the need for a new re- 
ligion based on the universality of guilt. 
There is no need for religion to create 
guilt or pronounce sentence and hasten 
to impose punishment. “God is not need- 
ed to create guilt or to punish. Our fel- 
low men suffice, aided by ourselves.” 
Why force man to cringe in terror be- 
fore the vision of the Last Judgment 
when he has known the judgment of 
others? The Last Judgment takes place 
every day. Jesus had to die on the cross 
because “he knew that he was not alto- 
gether innocent.” 

Then, too, religion has today been per- 
verted. Christ has been transformed into 
a judge, and the judges of this earth 
presume to pass judgment in his name. 
The result is that no one is acquitted. 
““Wherefor, since we are all judges, we 
are all guilty before one another.” Un- 
fortunately men cannot endure judg- 
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ment. The torment of modern man is 
that he is judged without a law. Then 
this degraded “hero” announces what 
he considers to be the solution: the com- 
ing of the judge-penitent, one who lives 
among the wretched of the earth and 
who keeps alive in himself and in others 
the solidarity born of suffering. If this 
protagonist in The Fall talks incessantly, 
it is for the purpose of avoiding judg- 
ment personally, though he realizes there 
is no escape. Henceforth there are to be 
no excuses; there is to be no granting 
of absolution. No man is to be allowed 
to clothe himself in the mantle of inno- 
cence. Every man is guilty! 

For the man who is alone in the uni- 
verse, deprived of the support of God, 
life is a dreadful nightmare, freedom an 
oppressive weight. But even the human- 
ists are disguised Christians at heart. 
Even the satanists suffer from this moral 
affliction. What shall they do now that 
God has gone out of business? As the 
miserable hero of this novel declares: 
“They are free and hence have to shift 
for themselves; and since they don’t 
want freedom or its judgments, they ask 
to be rapped on the knuckles, they in- 
vent dreadful rules, they rush out to 
build piles of faggots to replace chur- 
ches.” But the principle of causality 
works itself out inexorably: since man 
is afraid of freedom, some earthly mas- 
ter must take the place of heaven’s law. 
The theme of The Fall is that every judge 
should first practice the profession of 
penitent. 

Though The Fall would scarcely quali- 
fy, in either subject matter or treatment, 
as a religious novel, it does voice a num- 
ber of specifically religious attitudes and 
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insights, despite the author’s repudia- 
tion of dogmatic Christianity. It is pre- 
cisely Camus’s repudiation that highlights 
his religious concern. For here is a writer 
who, leaving behind him the metaphysics 
of absurdity, has now formulated an 
ethic that emphasizes the need to develop 
a sense of human limitation. No man 
is God. The attempt to become God cul- 
minates in the worst kind of tyranny, 
the bloody absolutism of power. Camus’s 
preoccupation with the spiritual as op- 
posed to the theological aspects of reli- 
gion is seen particularly in his rejection 
of the concept of meaninglessness. What- 
ever may be true of nature and its mas- 
sive indifference to human desires, man 
must still devote himself to building 
the city of man. Since death will in- 
evitably overtake him, he must “wake 
up” and surrender his opiate illusions. 
The unawakened or unauthentic life is 
a kind of life-in-death. It would be a 
work of supererogation to point out how 
closely this corresponds to some of the 
spiritual truths embodied in the Chris- 
tian outlook. Camus in The Fall is say- 
ing, through his protagonist, what Chris- 
tianity long ago proclaimed: namely, 
that we are members of one another and 
that we must all bear the guilt for the 
sins and crimes of the collectivity. 


CAMUS’S CAREER furnishes striking evi- 
dence of the fact that the nihilist can- 
not plead his own cause without falling 
into contradiction; for why is he so fan- 
atically bent on converting the rest of 
mankind to the liberating (as he hopes) 
truth of nothingness? It is as if, in de- 
fiance of his metaphysical first principle 
that nothing matters, he was impelled 
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by a categorical imperative to rescue his 
fellow-men from the trap of illusion, as 
if he owed them a supreme obligation 
to reveal the light of truth. Yet he can- 
not have it both ways. He cannot, on 
the one hand, honestly maintain that 
all is vanity and futility, and then strug- 
gle valiantly to show mankind that this 
is indeed the path to salvation. The very 
impulse that leads the nihilist to write 
is in effect a contradiction of his nihil- 
istic ontology. The man who genuinely 
believes that life is absurd and who then 
strenuously broadcasts his evangel of ab- 
surdity—such a man is himself the vic- 
tim of illusion. He is evangelical and 
obsessed in behalf of—Nothingness. Yet 
this God of Nothingness for whose sake 
he labors so earnestly induces in his de- 
votees an almost religious sense of dedi- 
cation. If the heart of the religious ex- 
perience is uncompromising sincerity, 
then Camus, despite his atheistic position, 
is fundamentally religious, for in the 
absence of God, which he affirms, he 
seeks resolutely to impose values on the 
flux of existence. 

Camus, like Dostoevski, faces realis- 
tically all the arguments that can be 
raised against the belief in God’s gov- 
ernance of the world. Why, he asks in 
The Plague, should the innocent be made 
to suffer? Why all the calamities that 
befall the guiltless? Like Ivan in The 
Brothers Karamazov, Doctor Rieux in 
The Plague cannot reconcile himself to 
a divinely created order which inflicts 
cruel and undeserved punishment on 
children. Why must they be made the 
victims of divine wrath? A harmony 
in the universe bought at such a price 
is monstrous. But whereas Dostoevski 
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argued that God was necessary and there- 
fore he existed, Camus, in The Stranger, 
insisted that salvation lay in accepting 
the finality of death. If we face death 
courageously, then it represents a kind of 
freedom, for in doing so we have aban- 
doned all hope and embraced the vast, 
implacable indifference of the universe. 

Yet the nihilist, despite his rejection 
of God, remains loyal to a standard of 
good by which he attempts to live. First 
of all, he is committed to the truth—a 
commitment which partakes of the sa- 
cred. Second, he denounces all those, 
the passive victims of time, who lead 
unawakened lives. The knowledge of the 
eternity of death, the knowledge that 
there will be no return, no assurance of 
immortality, strengthens in “the free 
man” the will to live meaningfully. 
Thus, in identifying himself with an 
ideal that transcends every other cate- 
gory, he comes close again to affirming 
a religious ultimate. 

This struggle between acceptance and 
rejection, nothingness and the absolute, 
nihilism and faith, is not peculiar to 
Camus; it also dominates the writing 
of a militant atheist like Sartre. If the 
world is bare of meaning and if man 
as he confronts an inexplicable and ab- 
surd universe is reduced to the desperate 
expedient of saying no to life, then, as 
F, H. Heinemann points out in Existen- 
tialism and the Modern Predicament, 
Nothingness emerges as an ideal of tran- 
scendence. Whereas the people of the 
past endeavored to establish God in the 
world and in the heart of man, the ni- 
hilists have seized upon Nothingness as 
the secret of the absolute. Sartre’s nihil- 
ism raises Nothingness to the height of 
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the Absolute. For Sartre God is finally 
dead. Having abolished the transcen- 
dental order, he is committed to nothing- 
ness. 

This by no means disposes of the mat- 
ter. Though Sartre declares himself to be 
an atheist, he finds it distressing that 
God does not exist, for then man stands 
alone in the emptiness of space, without 
a spiritual home, without a goal toward 
which to strive. Thus Sartre is bedeviled 
by the same dualism that torments Ca- 
mus: the need for an Absolute that can- 
not possibly exist. Indeed, Sartre him- 
self in 1947 declared: 


God is silent and that I cannot possibly deny— 
everything in myself calls for God and that I 
cannot forget... . As a matter of fact, this 
experience can be found in one form or an- 
other in most contemporary authors: it is 
the torment in Jaspers, death in Malraux, 
destitution in Heidegger, the reprieved-being 
in Kafka, the insane and futile labor of 
Sisyphe in Camus. 


All this leads one critic of Existentialism, 
Wilfrid Desan, to wonder if Sartre is 
not suffering from the refusal rather 
than the absence of God. Why does Sar- 
tre keep on denying that God exists? 
Camus and Sartre are in a sense writ- 
ing commentaries on what Pascal calls 
“The Misery of Man Without God.” 
How, Pascal asked, can one remain un- 
moved by the drama of salvation? How 
face the prospect of annihilation with- 
out fear? Sustained precariously between 
the two abysses of the Infinite and noth- 
ing, man feels his Promethean presump- 
tion gone, for the ultimate secret of 
things is hidden from his limited un- 
derstanding. His true state is one of 
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painful oscillation between knowledge 
which is never certain and ignorance 
which is never absolute. Everything is 
in flux. Nothing endures. Suppose man 
achieved more and more knowledge, 
what would it avail him in the end? The 
part cannot possibly know the whole. 
Hence Pascal concluded that man can- 
not live without faith. 

The nihilists of our time, however, 
reject formal Christianity because it is 
not religious enough. What they seek 
is not dogma or ritual or the consolation 
of prayer but some vision that tran- 
scends them all, the truth that will ren- 
der life meaningful. Thus in the very 
extremity of their antireligious parox- 
ysms they express, as we have seen, a 
number of traditional religious motifs. 
There is something holy in their austere 
dedication to the truth. The problems 
they raise in secular terms are the very 
ones that religious minds have grappled 
with in the past. The nihilist, willingly 
forfeiting the promise of eternity, con- 
tends that man must be the architect of 
his own destiny; there is nothing beyond 
nature; the only transcendence to be 
achieved lies within the human sphere. 
Hence man’s aspiration is to become not 
God but like unto God. The ultimate 
meaning is to be sought in life itself, 
for there is no beyond. But how make 
life meaningful on these terms? Why 
keep faith with others? Why refrain 
from judgment? Camus’s answer is that 
our fellow-men, victims like ourselves 
of time and death, are infected with 
guilt. 

Camus is himself the rebel who blas- 
phemes, but blasphemy is not inconsis- 
tent with a profoundly “religious” at- 
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titude. What counts to the highest de- 
gree in religion is not outward ceremon- 
ial or acceptance of dogma or verbal 
conformity but the spiritual commit- 
ment; what a man does with his life; 
the goal of transcendence, human or di- 
vine, toward which he aspires. The key 
terms Camus employs in his philosophi- 
cal essays and in his novels are different 
from those that are part of the theologi- 
cal debate, yet he is one with theologians 
in his concern with what are fundamen- 


tally religious problems: the absence of 
God, the relationship of a God who is 
all-powerful and all-knowing to the evil 
and the suffering that exist on earth, 
the contrast between the routine of life 
and the crisis of being lost and alone 
and doomed that the Existentialist hero 
experiences, the disruption of familiar, 
human reality by the knowledge of the 
inevitability and imminence of death, 
the search for the authentic life on this 
journey to the end of night. 


The Coeds, Twenty Years After 


BARRISS MILLS 


Byron was right. They never 
forget a face, a name, 

or an occasion touched, 

even lightly, by love. 

These mothers (swarmed 

by children, resigned 

to the torpor of husbands) 

are girls again in a jog 

of memory. All’s clear, then, 

as yesterday (or clearer, 

since yesterday’s but tomorrow’s 
pallid realization). Then, 
nothing’s vague, nothing’s forgotten: 
an eyebrow’s curve, the color 

of an eye, gestures, 
conversations, silences— 

mazes of interest, impulse, 
doubt, hesitation 





deftly reconnoitered without 
Ariadne’s cheating thread. 


Confused by workaday 

logistics (getting anywhere 

is plagued with uncertainties) 
they move surely among 

old hints, guesses, half-commitments 
(clear and recollectable 

as moves on a checkerboard). 
Then not partings, journeys, 
marryings, years day-full 

can dim those moments brushed 
by possibilities before the world 
shrunk and the lotteries 

girls choose from or are chosen 
closed to a strait corner, 

secure, unrememberable. 
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Landscape with Books 





POINTS OF VIEW 











LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


1 BEGIN with the obvious question whether 
teaching about writing can ever penetrate to 
the heart of the matter. “Tell me where is 
Fancy bred, or in the heart or in the head?” 
Shakespeare asked. The origins of writing are 
as mysterious as those of love. “Heart” and 
“Head” are old-fashioned “Solar 
Plexus” is the one D. H. Lawrence preferred. 

I am less interested in the technique of 
writing than in the matter of character—the 
writer’s character—and of the character of 
the region—the Southwest. One can choose 
his region; one cannot choose his character. 
The latter is his birthright, and is as much a 
part of him as the color of his hair and the 
shape of his nose. There are dyes for hair and 
there is plastic surgery for noses, but neither 
can alter character. 

“What you are,” said Emerson, “thunders 
so loudly as to drown out what you say.” 
MacLeish put it somewhat differently: “A 
poem should not mean but be.” 

Although character cannot be basically 
changed, it can be influenced, shaped, or re- 
directed, either for good or for bad. What are 
some of the forces that do this? The two 
principal ones are people and places. If the 
poet Robinson Jeffers had been forced, by one 
reason or another, to spend his life in his na- 
tive Pittsburgh and to marry a local society 


terms; 
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woman, his poetry would have developed dif- 
ferently than it did from his long residence 
in Carmel and his marriage to a beautiful 
woman, an educated primitive—‘more like a 
woman in a Scotch ballad, or a falcon,” Jef- 
fers wrote about Una; and with her death in 
1950 his writing died, though he lives on in 
a living death. 

People and places are powerful influences 
on a writer, and here again I am thinking in 
terms of character rather than of technique. 
What I have learned about writing from peo- 
ple is far less than what I have learned from 
writing itself. It took me four unpublished 
novels to learn that I am not a novelist—at 
least not yet; and it has taken me ten pub- 
lished biographies, bibliographies, and books 
of essays to be able to reread my prose with- 
out regret for having let it appear in print. 
Skin after skin have I thus shed, and if I am 
lucky there will be one good and life-giving 
book at the core of my being. I suppose this 
hope is what leads one to persist in writing. 

Through all of this, I have had only one 
handbook—the dictionary—and my only class 
in writing came thirty years ago, in my senior 
year at college, in which my grade was a 
generous C, 

Thus what I have learned from people 
about the art of writing has been largely from 
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myself, by persistence and a thousand blue 
pencils. The chief thing I have gotten from 
other people, which has helped me grow as a 
writer, is a belief in the worth of what I was 
doing, and encouragement to persist. 

If one hasn’t this core of belief in oneself 
as a writer, confirmed and strengthened by 
friends’ faith and encouragement, all the 
classes and craft in the world won’t make 
that person a writer of any worth. 

Thus I suppose the first thing to inquire 
into is one’s own character, in order to find 
out what kind of writing should be embraced. 
If one isn’t curious about other people, who 
they are and why they behave as they do, he 
should not try to be a novelist. If one has 
no flair for research, he should forego histori- 
cal writing. If he cares naught for detail and 
accuracy, bibliography should be eschewed. If 
he be unemotional and prosaic, rather than 
lyric, poetry is not for him. And to write 
essays, one must be in love, with the English 
language, and also in awe of it—a state of 
being just about as rewarding, and as difficult, 
as loving a woman. 


WHAT ABOUT A PLACE, a region, as a factor 
in the modification and development of char- 
acter? How do landscapes become bookscapes? 
(Landscape is in the dictionary, but not book- 
scape. By bookscape I mean that wedding of 
a writer and a region from which no divorce 
is possible, and which produces such literary 
children as Walden, Huckleberry Finn, The 
Return of the Native, and Ulysses.) This is 
a matter of mystery, of fascination, and the 
way to approach it is by an examination of 
certain southwestern books, to see if we can 
discover what happened. What led Zane 
Grey, the man from Zanesville, Ohio, from 
being a city dentist to the authorship of 
Riders of the Purple Sage? What happened 
in the life of Will Levington Comfort, who 
began by composing the superficial Routledge 
Rides Alone and ended by writing the pro- 
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found Apache, the novel about Mangas Colo- 
radas which Dobie called the most moving of 
all novels about the Indians of the Southwest? 
Why do Harvey Fergusson’s New Mexican 
novels go on getting better the longer he lives 
in California, and John Steinbeck’s California 
novels get worse, from the time he left his 
native state? 

Character is the answer. The influence of 
people and places upon these writers’ person- 
alities. There is no more enthralling subject 
than the study of a good writer getting worse 
or of an average writer getting better. I am 
thinking of Zane Grey and Harvey Fergusson. 

A teacher cannot alter a student’s basic 
character, but he can set in motion some of 
the intellectual and emotional processes which 
will result in self-examination, inventorying 
of his native assets, and measurement of his 
own worth against masters in the field. A 
teacher of writing should lead the student to 
one of two resolutions: to become a better 
writer, or to give up writing. 

My purpose therefore is a moral one. I be- 
lieve in the essential goodness and teachability 
of people. I love this region we call the 
Southwest. I believe that there are just as 
many good unwritten books about the South- 
west as have been written about it, that the 
emergence of genius is absolutely unpredic- 
table either in time or in place, and that an- 
other Emerson or Whitman or Melville, a 
Hemingway, a Jeffers, or a Willa Cather may 
be at a school desk or playground today in 
Ash Fork, Snow Flake, or Roswell. 

I am not a snob in my beliefs about writ- 
ing. I write for money, but I take money 
only for writing which is the very best of 
which I am capable and which is the projec- 
tion of my own character. I feel less pity 
for the prostitute writers in cribs, from Hol- 
lywood east, than I do for prostitute women. 
Writing for the popular market can be profit- 
able and honest and lifesaving, if a writer has 
a character which can survive the perils of 
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this alluring occupation. Ernest Haycox was 
such a one, and in his last work, The Earth- 
breakers, he wrote the book he’d nursed and 
nourished and kept alive within himself all 
through the potboiling years. Alan Le May is 
another one whose mature work, popular and 


successful though it be, breaks through to a 
new dimension. 


SUPPOSE one is determined to use the South- 
west as the setting for his writing. How does 
he go about it? Does he have to be a native 
son? Not necessarily. If he is, and has lived 
most of his years where he was born, perhaps 
he should leave the Southwest. By looking 
back on his homeland from afar, he might 
achieve two things not possible when he is too 
close to his native habitat. I mean perspective 
and nostalgia. Perspective will give a better 
sense of form and proportion to his work. 
Nostalgia will intensify its emotion. From 
his vantage point in Berkeley, California, 
Harvey Fergusson looked back on his native 
New Mexico and wrote Grant of Kingdom, 
a story about the Maxwell Land Grant in 
northeastern New Mexico, which is to me one 
of the best of all Southwest novels. 

But it is easy to disprove this thesis by 
citing Tom Lea’s The Wonderful Country, 
written in El Paso, by a native of that town, 
about the border country of Texas-Chihua- 
hua, New Mexico-Sonora, a novel which I 
rate with Grant of Kingdom among the few 
great novels about the Southwest. 

And if one is not a native son, or a long- 
time resident of the Southwest, then how does 
he go about turning landscapes into book- 
scapes? It all depends on his equipment—on 
his sensitivity, his absorptive capacity, and 
his creative stamina. If these qualities are 
highly developed, he can harbor for only a 
season in a locale, soak up material, move on, 
and write, for example, The Silverado Squat- 
ters, Stevenson’s never surpassed account of 
the Napa Valley in Northern California, 
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where he honeymooned for a month; or “The 
Princess,” D. H. Lawrence’s short story of the 
Sangre de Cristos, which embodies the quin- 
tessence of his genius; or come briefly to a 
southwestern university town, engulf the li- 
brary and its staff in a prodigious feat of re- 
search, then write Elliott Arnold’s Blood 
Brother. 

If one’s work is going to rise above the 
average, he is going to have to be on fire 
when he conceives it, and then be able to 
bank the fire when he writes it. To infuse a 
sense of excitement into prose is necessary, if 
that prose is going to excite readers. How 
is this done? Here we are back at the myster- 
ious heart of the matter. To be excited is 
commonplace; to write prose which is alive 
and electric and communicative is rare, call- 
ing for nothing less than mastery of language. 

Zane Grey felt this excitement over the 
southwestern setting and he got it into his 
first and best books—The Heritage of the 
Desert, Riders of the Purple Sage, and The 
Rainbow Trail; and yet his inability to avoid 
clichés kept his prose from having any dis- 
tinction. Likewise his emotions were basical- 
ly immature. These two points can be illus- 
trated with one quotation from an article 
on his own career which Zane Grey wrote for 
the American Magazine in 1924: 


To my mind, romance is only another name 
for idealism; a glimpse through the painted 
windows of the dreams of youth; the spirit, 
not the letter, of life. We all have in our 
hearts the kingdom of adventure. Somewhere 
in the depths of every soul is the inheritance 
of the primitive day. I speak to that. 

Love also is only another name for ro- 
mance. The realists write of its change and 
its death. But I cannot see that love ever 
changes or ever dies. If so, what is the use 
of living? 

So, also, the books of stark-naked realism 
show primitive men retrograding to the level 
of the brute. But my own investigation, my 
reading of frontier history, my long strife to 
explore the lonely and hidden wilderness of 
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the West, have proved to me that hard men 
of the open also climb to the heights of 
nobility and sacrifice, to a supreme proof of 
the evolution of man, to a realization of God. 


It is this mawkishness which kept Zane 
Grey out of the first ranks of southwestern 
novelists. (Sales figures are no refutation, for 
Gene Stratton Porter and Harold Bell Wright 
exceeded Zane Grey in sales.) 

It was this genteel tradition in romantic 
fiction, sired by Fenimore Cooper, Scott, and 
Kipling, that led Harvey Fergusson to rebel- 
lion in his first Southwest novel called Wolf 
Song. His criticism of the Romantic school 
was that although their stories are taken from 
life, as Zane Grey’s were, their characters are 
lifeless. 

This leads from setting to sex, or from 
landscape to love. 

“Take all the pioneer women in the chron- 
icles,” J. Frank Dobie once wrote me; “not a 
single one of them has a breast, or a flank, or 
a perfume in the mouth.” 

If setting, its power and its beauty, is dif- 
ficult to assimilate into fiction, then sex is al- 
most impossible. To be literal is not the way 
to fecundate Zane Grey’s sterile romanticism. 
Sexual literalism is disgusting or, worse, bor- 
ing. To write of sexual excitement and ten- 
sion, of the strength and the tenderness which 
are the twin sides of the deepest sexual exper- 
ience, and of its transforming effect on the 
participants—this is an art rarely mastered by 
writers. When I say that it too is a matter 
of character, I do not necessarily mean of 
autobiography. 

In Death Comes for the Archbishop Willa 
Cather did not have to meet the problem, for 
her ecclesiastical characters had sublimated 
sexual emotions through service and sacrifice. 
Comfort’s heroic Apache is also on a super 

sexual level. Blood Brother would have 
achieved greater stature if its author had not 


been moved by various reasons to invent a 
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romance between Tom Jeffords and an 
Apache princess. 


A successful novel need not have sexual 
elements, but if a novel is written with sex 
as one of the forces which move its charac- 
ters, then artful skill is called for to keep the 
theme from the extremes of either Zane Grey 
or Mickey Spillane. 

A good model is Harvey Fergusson. His 
treatment of sexual experience is frank, de- 
tailed only to a point, strong, and tender; and 
profoundly true to the emotions of a man 
and a woman preceding and following the 
act of love. To portray the mounting tension 
and the following relaxation—what men and 
women feel and say and do before, during, 
and after love—calls for deep insight into 
emotion and firm control over language. 
From Wolf Song through The Life of Riley 
to Grant of Kingdom and The Conquest of 
Don Pedro, Harvey Fergusson has demon- 
strated a twin mastery of love and landscape. 

Frank Waters is another southwestern writ- 
er with unusual skill in these matters. His 
novel, People of the Valley, is laid in the 
Guadalupita Valley above Mora, and is as true 
to the landscape of that lovely place as it is 
to the changing love life of Maria, its heroine, 
in her development from a shy goat girl 
through sensual womanhood to the witch- 
crafty old Maria della Valle, the rich and 
powerful ruler of the region who would not 
be displaced by a government dam. 

And so, finally, here is the wide and won- 
derful Southwest as a potential setting for 
writing—lots of landscape, more and more 
people seeking wealth or health or safety from 
cities, an arid region with a fabled history 
from Ojiate to Oppenheimer, deep canyoned, 
high mountained, watered by the Rio Grande, 
the Pecos, the Verde, and the Colorado, tra- 
versed by trains of silvery beauty, transcended 
by distance-devouring airplanes, an ocean-like 
land with many islands of refuge and refresh- 
ment, solace and strength (I mean libraries 
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and churches), peopled by strong men, fair 
women, wise elders, and children, of many 
races, a land of colored earth and cloudy skies, 
more real than any paradise hereafter. 

If a writer would transform these land- 
scapes with people into landscapes with books, 
he must sink roots into its sandy soil, send up 
feelers into its clear air. He must try to think 


clearly, to feel deeply, to write honestly. If 
he is fortunate, he will make a living, but his 
work will never be any more essentially clear 
and deep and honest than he himself is, and 
he will be judged finally not for how many 
copies his books have sold, but for what they 
have done to enrich the lives of their readers, 
now and in time to come. 


Titus Andronicus, Private Eye 


GERALD WEALES 


THE STRATFORD (England) Festival produc- 
tion of Titus Amdronicus on August 16, 
1955, stirred up none of the revulsion that 
followed the Old Vic revival in 1923. From 
all reports, the new production was a little 
genteel, was careful to mute the horrors by 
wrapping Lavinia’s bloody stumps in spotless 
muslin and covering the cooked heads of 
Tamora’s sons in clean linen. Titus’ hand was 
cut off on stage, but the audience got only a 
scream to beguile them; the hand was never 
visible. Peter Brook’s production must cer- 
tainly have been a careful one, then, but there 
is more than a suspicion that the care was 
taken to forestall laughter, not horror. Punch 
(August 24, 1955) reported, “Judging from 
the chatter before the curtain rose on Titus 
half the audience expected to laugh, the other 
half to swoon. Both fears were groundless.” 
Philip Hope-Walliace in the Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly (August 18, 1955), however, 
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remarked that “‘to-night’s audience found the 
final heaped-up carnage and the episode of the 
illegitimate black child a little too much on 
the laughable side of horror.” 

Only the London Times (August 17, 
1955), speaking through a special correspon- 
dent, managed to echo the old distaste for 
the play. Even though the reviewer insisted 
that “We recoil from the horrors Elizabethans 
.” and chided 
Titus for being a “sickening sensation en- 
. .” he found little 
to complain of in the performance. There 


seem to have revelled in. . 
joyed for its own sake . 


was none of the sense of outrage that ran 
through the 1923 rejection of the play. Then 
the Times reviewer (October 9, 1923) wrote, 
“It is scarcely surprising that this play has 
not been given in London for sixty-six years, 
for its horror, which is the physical horror of 
mutilation and blood, is unrelieved by any 
nobleness or sanity of motive . 





The Times was merely following in the 
mincing footsteps of the Shakespeare critics 
who through the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries hated the play for its gross- 
ness and, as often as not, tried to convince 
themselves that Shakespeare could not have 
written it. They reached for comfort back to 
1687, to Edward Ravenscroft’s contention 
that Shakespeare had just added “master- 
touches” to an old play. Robert Greene and 
George Peele were usually the fall-guys who 
got blamed for the Shakespearean blood-bath, 
although there were always a number of 
minor contenders for the unlikely honor. 
Even those critics who went along with 
Heminges and Condell and their inclusion of 
the play in the First Folio, and with the testi- 
mony of Francis Meres as early as 1598, did 
so reluctantly, admitting that the play might 
well be Shakespeare’s, but really he shouldn’t 
have. This prim reaction to the play was as 
much an American phenomenon as an Eng- 
lish one. If H. Bellyse Baildon expatiated on 
“the elements . . . which to modern taste are 
specially revolting” in his introduction to the 
1904 Arden Edition of the play, our own 
Brander Matthews wrote a few years later, in 
the 1908 edition put out by Harper and 
Brothers, that Titus Andronicus “is plainly 
unworthy of him,” which pronoun, for all 
that it has an initial small letter, means Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

To the members of my generation, the 
postwar graduate school generation, this at- 
titude is nonsense. We came to the play ready 
to be shocked and horrified because the turn- 
of-the-century disapprobation still lingered in 
scholarly circles. As late as 1947, Alfred 
Harbage wrote of the end of Titus in As 
They Liked It, “Our reverence for the 
dramatist cannot blind us to the monstrous- 
ness of the effect,” and the next year Hardin 
Craig said in An Interpretation of Shakes- 
peare, ““The modern objection . . 
squeamishness.”” 


. is not mere 
So we steeled ourselves and 
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read the play; and found ourselves amused or 
bored depending on whether or not we were 
willing to meet the play on its own grounds, 
to accept it as a kind of macabre joke. From 
the moment in Act I, Scene I, when Titus 
rejects Tamora’s heart-rending plea for the 
life of her eldest son, who is scheduled to be 
a sacrifice for the Roman’s own dead, with 
the line, “Patient yourself, madame, and 
pardon me,” I, for one, refuse to take the 
play seriously. When, a few speeches later, 
Lucius comes back on stage to report that 
“Alarbus’ limbs are lopp’d/And entrails feed 
the sacrificing fire /Whose smoke, like incense, 
doth perfume the sky,” the case is closed. I 
can dismiss Craig’s remarks by remembering 
that his critical perceptions were formed early 
in the century and temper Harbage’s with the 
knowledge that his moral view reprehends a 
number of playwrights—Wycherley, for in- 
stance—whom I admire, and also by holding 
firm to the precious rumor that he is the 
Thomas Kyd who wrote the mystery novel, 
Blood on the Bosom Devine. 

Ours is a generation that grew up to vio- 
lence. The celebrated kidnappings, the gang 
massacres, the labor riots of the late twenties 
and early thirties were part of our childhood. 
I still remember with fascination the details 
of the Dillinger ambush and the now no long- 
er immortal lady in red who fingered him. 
The rumors of German atrocities, which our 
elders did not want to believe, seeped into 
our growing years and the war had begun in 
Manchuria before we were old enough to 
know that we were to be part of it. We 
graduated from high school to enter infantry 
platoons, tank battalions, and bomber squads. 
Some of us know the smell of burning flesh 
and know that it is a bittersweet incense that 
doth not perfume the sky. The final, unbe- 
lievable the concentration 
camps turned the early rumors into concrete 
horrors. Then, the atom bomb fell on Hiro- 
shima. 


revelations of 
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Were we really to return to our books and 
take Titus Andronicus seriously, to cluck 
over its meaningless brutality? I cannot help 
being charmed by it. As the grotesque hor- 
rors build toward that happy moment when 
Titus cooks Tamora’s children and serves 
them to her, dressed like a cook (I see him 
in the tall white hat of the contemporary 
stereotype of the chef), I find my enjoyment 
growing. There may be some people who 
consider my pleasure a little sick, who sus- 
pect that my delight in Lavinia’s mutilation 
is essentially the same as Ilse Koch’s fondness 
for lamp shades made of human skin, but I 
do not think so. Delight in Titus Andronicus 
is essentially a retreat, a return to the com- 
forting world of fantasy where cruelty “is 
nonsense and outrage a joke, a return that 
was all the more necessary because the fantasy 
had suddenly become real outside of the pages 
of books. Athough I am speaking of my own 
reactions to the play, I am not speaking sim- 
ply of myself. The sudden acceptability of 
Titus in presentation indicates that the 
change of attitude is widespread. In 1953 the 
Marlowe Society of Cambridge gave the play 
and in the same year the Antioch Shakespeare 
Festival at Yellow Springs, Ohio, had it in the 
repertory. An off-Broadway revival of it 
opened in New York in November, 1956. In 
the last few years, BBC’s Third Programme 
has broadcast the play, there has been a pro- 
duction at Toynbee Hall in London, and there 
has even been a Grand Guignol version at the 
Irving in London, although telescoping the 
horrors must certainly have given the wrong 
effect. In this country, the best evidence for 
the acceptability of an amused view of Titus 
lies outside the ordinary compass of the 
Shakespeare critic. It lies with the movies, 
specifically with those that recount the ad- 
ventures of the ubiquitous private eyes, gen- 
tlemen who go about their business with the 
stoic determination of Titus, although their 
business is different, and who suffer a maxi- 
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mum of brutality, some of it accidental, while 
displaying a minimum of good sense. 


JOHN DOVER WILSON anticipated this com- 
parison in his introduction to the Cambridge 
edition of Titus in 1948: “The Tragedy of 
Blood was as fashionable with the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean high-brow as the ‘Crime Club’ 
fiction is with his modern counterpart.” His 
comparison, however, is not quite adequate. 
There is something neat, almost fastidious, 
about the English mystery story, and to find 
the broad gesture and the dead-pan earnest- 
ness of Titus it is necessary to turn to the 
American private-eye film, which, like the old 
revenge tragedy, carries its own built-in 
parody. There are probably a few readers who 
will insist that Shakespeare is at least trying 
to be serious, as there are some who think 
that Raymond Chandler is funny by accident, 
but Wilson’s burlesque interpretation is re- 
ceiving wider acceptance. J. C. Maxwell’s re- 
strained, “It would be rash to say that a 
uniform attitude of deadly seriousness is pre- 
supposed,” in his introduction to the new 
Arden Edition, 1953, is a mild form of 
Wilson’s judgment: 


Yet Titus is not all burlesque and melodra- 
matic travesty; not only a huge joke which, 
we may guess, Shakespeare enjoyed twice over, 
once in the penning of it, and again in per- 
formance, while he watched his dear ground- 
lings, and most of those in the more expen- 
sive parts of the theatre also, gaping even 
wider to swallow more as he tossed them big- 
ger and bigger gobbets of sob-stuff and raw 
beef-steak. 


I suspect that Wilson is dead wrong if he 
imagines that the groundlings, even while 
they gaped, took the whole thing seriously. 
The revenge tragedies, even if one could on 
occasion become a Hamlet, were good clean 
fun and Wilson says as much in his essay, al- 
though he seems to limit the perception of this 
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fact to the playwrights and the intellectuals 
(a common mistake of both playwrights and 
intellectuals). J. C. Maxwell, almost against 
his will, extends the burlesque definition of 
revenge tragedy by reminding his readers that 
T. S. Eliot’s early description of Marlowe’s 
The Jew of Malta as a farce has begun to be 
treated seriously by scholars. Whatever the 
scholarly reaction, the alert reader, faced with 
that moment in the play when Ithamore and 
Barabas poison the nuns with the doctored 
rice-porridge, is less likely to think of tragedy 
than he is of A. A. Milne’s lines, ““What is 
the matter with Mary Jane? .. . it’s lovely 
rice pudding for dinner again!” 

Titus, then, is not only a joke in itself, but 
is so by virtue of its kind. It is a joke that 
we can understand because the makers of our 
movies, sensing the climate of our time as 
surely as the Elizabethan playwrights did 
theirs, have given us an opportunity to laugh, 
or at least to smile, at violence which in an- 
other context would be unbearable. Many 
popular movie forms—the Western, the his- 
torical adventure, the Foreign Legion opus— 
carry the seeds of their own parody, but the 
private-eye film is closest to Titus and his 
brothers in blood, not only because of the 
inherent brutality, but also because of the 
consistency with which its creators grasp 
their own joke. A preoccupation with vio- 
lence, however, must not allow the compari- 
son to be extended to the gangster films of 
the thirties or to the current essays in juvenile 
delinquency. The early gangster films, such 
as Little Caesar, may be funny now, but they 
had an unhealthy element of hero worship in 
them which was almost sentimental. If we 
can believe the reviews, the later films, like 
The Blackboard Jungle, pretend to sociologi- 
cal realism, which allows them to cash in on 
sensation and offer sermons in the same breath. 
The analogy of Titus must be limited to a 
little group of films that became popular in 
the late thirties, lasted through the forties, 
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and appear to have disappeared now, probably 
because actual events have made them unac- 
ceptable. 


HOWARD HAWKs’s The Big Sleep, a 1946 re- 
lease, may be usefully compared to Titus, not 
because the film is the best of its kind, but 
because in many ways it is typical. It is based 
on a Raymond Chandler novel, the perfect 
source for the parodic private eye, and it 
manages a slight piquancy of literary prestige 
by boasting William Faulkner as one of its 
screenplay writers. Perhaps when the change 
that is already in the air becomes fixed, the 
Faulkner scholars will have to say that al- 
though violence is central to As I Lay Dying 
(just as the Shakespeare scholars admit it in 
King Lear), Faulkner could not possibly have 
handled the subject as cavalierly as it has been 
treated in The Big Sleep. Then, probably, 
close reading of the lines will prove that the 
screenplay was written by Morrie Ryskind or 
S. J. Perelman. 

The parallels between The Big Sleep and 
Titus are obviously not going to be exact, but 
they are close enough to allow similarity in 
attitude. Consider the detective Philip Mar- 
lowe in action. He, like Titus, goes doggedly 
about his business, registering little surprise 
at anything that happens to him or that he 
must do to another. Marlowe is dragged into 
an alley and beaten senseless, an assault which 
he accepts with an equanimity that recalls 
only Titus’ allowing Aaron to cut off his 
hand; with the same calm Marlowe shoots 
down several men, just as Titus kills his son 
Mutius without even momentary regret. As 
Mike Hammer, a decadent mutation, a suc- 
cessful bit of flotsam in the wake of the 
Chandler private eye, says, “It was easy.” 
Titus has a running mad scene that covers 
most of the last three acts of the play, but 
the madness is a stage indication that he is 
really up to some elaborate plot, like Hiero- 
nimo in The Spanish Tragedy. Madness has 
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no place in The Big Sleep, but there conven- 
tionally the hero adopts the guise of ignorance 
which lets him be pummelled and gulled for 
most of the film, although the audience 
knows that he really has a firm grip on him- 
self and the necessary evidence. 

The hatchet man in The Big Sleep who kills 
as much for pleasure as he does to forward 
the big boss’s business is not nearly so arti- 
culate as Aaron, but he is obviously in the 
tradition. He is not a Negro certainly, for 
today, even when we do not believe in a 
character’s reality, we demand that he have 
no racial or national identification marks; 
Aaron the Moor manages to remain acceptable 
because he loves his illegitimate baby in the 
only scene that anyone takes seriously in the 
play, and its seriousness is simply a salve to 
our unsteady consciences. All the women in 
the movie are redolent with sex, the kind that 
Tamora must have in the play because the 
sight of her makes Saturninus forget Lavinia. 
We must take the sex of the female charac- 
ters in the film for granted, for the actress- 
mannequins are as much symbols, although 
shapely ones, as the boys who played the 
women’s parts in the Elizabethan plays. There 
is nothing in the film to equal the classic rape 
and mutilation of Lavinia, the cooking of 
Tamora’s sons, and the slapstick of Quintus 
and Martius over the grave of Bassianus. The 
movie gets its bizarre qualities where it can. 
There is a retired hedonist who has to live 
in a hothouse to keep alive and who gets his 
pleasure by watching hired flunkeys drink and 
smoke, and, one supposes, thinking of Popeye 
in Sanctuary, indulging in slightly more car- 
nal delights, although that possibility can 
only be hinted at in a film. There is also a 
den of iniquity where his nymphomaniac 
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daughter goes to take drugs, which remains 
a parody, for all the terrible evidence of drug 
addiction today, by virtue of its chinois set- 
ting. Everyone in The Big Sleep speaks in 
wisecracks; although that mode of address is 
not universal in Titus, there is enough of it to 
be familiar. Even gentle Lavinia tosses “Jove 
shield your husband from his hounds to- 
day!/’Tis pity they should take him for a 
stag” at Tamora. And Tamora’s sons are al- 
most patter comedians. 

I no more want to suggest that Titus An- 
dronicus is a good play, than I want to sug- 
gest that The Big Sleep is a good movie. 
Neither of them is serious enough to demand 
close attention and neither of them is sustained 
entertainment. The Big Sleep, as representa- 
tive of a particular kind of film of the for- 
ties, may help explain why a number of men 
and women are amused by Titus Andronicus 
in the face of the testimony of their elders. 
There is at work right now in this country 
a horrible reality that makes movies like The 
Big Sleep no longer possible. They were ac- 
ceptable during the war years because their 
brand of brutality was as foreign to the bru- 
tality of the war as is that in Titus. Now 
the dead-pan violence of the private-eye film 
has been taken over by nonfictional children. 
A group of boys in Brooklyn kick a man to 
death because they do not like “bums”; a 
twelve-year-old girl in New Jersey makes an 
attempt at extortion with a death threat be- 
cause she is bored; a teen-ager in Detroit beats 
another boy’s face into a pulp because the 
face offends him. Before such actuality it is 
difficult to laugh at violence in contemporary 
dress; the grotesqueness of The Big Sleep is no 
longer grotesque. Now our parodies must be 
broadly burlesque and our violence moralistic. 
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English Poetry and American Students 


DEREK STANFORD 


WE ARE TOLD that good Americans, when 
they die, go to Paris; an enterprising if here- 
tical notion. Others, however, content them- 
selves by coming to London during their life- 
time; and it is of these, in their unofficial role 
as cultural ambassadors, that I want to write 
in this article. 

During the winter and spring terms at the 
City Literary Institute (the largest center of 
“adult education” in London), I have had a 
number of these in my classes, much to my 
pleasure and that of other students. The lec- 
tures which my students attended were on 
modern English poetry from 1900 to the 
present day; and no group in the class (which 
included and Jews) 


could have been more keenly curious, more 


Indians, Frenchmen, 
receptive and outgoing than the members 
from the States. Some were over for a few 
months only, two had lived in London for a 
couple of years; some had been to American 
universities, while others, without a method- 
ical culture, were bent on discovering things 
for themselves. But in all cases one got from 
them the thrill and activity of participation, 
which often made the English students look 
a little passive. 

I noticed, too, that they were prepared to 
risk themselves in a less reserved fashion than 
many of their British classmates. They were 
not, as the Englishman so often is, inhibited 
by lack of information. They were there to 
learn, with the ball of knowledge constantly 
So, again and 


in movement at their feet. 
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again, they would attempt a shot, and if it 
misfired they did not curl up with red-faced 
shame, as the English often did, but accepted 
their mistake and tried again. And sometimes 
these very shots in the dark, by the full meas- 
ure of their misunderstanding, helped to elu- 
cidate the point in question better than more 
cautious “home side” comments. A good ex- 
ample of this was the query I received on 
Stephen Spender’s poem “The Funeral.” This 
piece, written during the “pink Thirties,” was 
not one of the poet’s best, but in many ways 
it was typical of the naive (and natural) 
enthusiasm which English intellectuals were 
then feeling for the society of the U.S.S.R. 
With depression and malnutrition flagrantly 
stalking the land at home, with a government 
impotent or unwilling to ameliorate the dread- 
ful conditions of living in which perhaps a 
third of the nation was plunged, it was not 
so strange that young warmhearted people 
should turn to the Russian experiment and 
idealize it out of all recognition. The first 
stanza in “The Funeral” speaks of service to 
the State as the be-all-and-end-all of man— 
a sufficient consummation of human existence: 


Death is another milestone on their way. 
With laughter on their lips and with winds 
blowing round them 


They speak simply 
Of how this one excelled all others 
in making driving-belts. 


In the last stanza, the mourners walk home 
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(or perhaps, Stakhanovite-like, back to the 
factory), talking of the dear deceased’s record 
output: 


They think how one life bums, revolves and 
toils, 

One cog in a golden and singing hive: 

Like spark from fire, its task happily achieved, 

It falls quietly away. 


After reading this poem, I had compared 
its conclusions with those of the Presbyterian 
Catechism in which it is shortly stated that 
“the chief end of man is to love God and to 
enjoy Him for ever.” I had said that the 
ideal presented in this poem seemed to fall far 
short of the Christian aim, and that its vision 
of humanity, in terms of productive labor- 
units, appeared both laughable and immature. 
We had a good deal of discussion on this 
point, when one intelligent young American 
girl student asked me if I did not think that 
the poet was being ironical, writing with his 
tongue in his cheek. Her interpretation was 
one of those mistakes which can be as illumi- 
nating as the right answer. Never having wit- 
nessed English social conditions as they were 
at the time when the poem was written 
(1932), the conditions against which Spender 
had imaginatively reacted, she just could not 
believe that the poem had been seriously in- 
tended. Her error showed up, in a rudimen- 
tary fashion, the gulf between the prewar and 
postwar generations, and the different as- 
sumptions and experience of American and 
English intellectual climates. It served to re- 
mind me, as well, of another irony of time: 
namely, the way in which W. H. Auden had 
written a speech for the Vicar of Preston- 
Ambo in his play The Dog Beneath the Skin 
(1935) intended as a skit on the clerical 
mind. This same speech, with one or two 
words altered, he had later printed in his Col- 
lected Poems as a deliberated Christian dis- 
course. Experience may force us to swallow 
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our words; it may also make us repeat them. 


ONE OF THE REASONS why the contribution 
to class discussion of the American students 
proved so stimulating was that it resulted 
from a joint discovery of literature and liv- 
ing. Coming from the States to a society 
with certain different features to it, they 
found themselves occupied in relating the 
English way of writing to the English way of 
living. In this sense, their interest extended 
beyond the purely academic. They gazed at 
the flower, then sought to find the roots in 
the subsoil of the English ethos. Here, their 
curiosity was in advance of that of the Brit- 
ish students, whose familiarity with the Eng- 
lish way led them to assume they knew more 
than they did. English poetry, for English 
people, is sometimes a matter of reflex assimi- 
lation. They receive it by instinct or inherit- 
ance, and, as often as not, misunderstand it. 

One great thesis of criticism was admirably 
endorsed for me by the response of my Amer- 
ican students, i.e., that major poetry is more 
readily appreciated outside its own cultural 
background than is good minor work in 
verse. T. S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas, and Chris- 
topher Fry were all sure winners when it 
came to eliciting a positive reaction. These 
three writers thoroughly engage broad human 
sympathies and interests, while such conscien- 
tious but smaller craftsmen as Robert Graves 
and John Betjeman have not the same inter- 
national value. Their wit, statements, and 
commentaries on English society are not so 
deeply translatable. A second principle of 
criticism which the Americans corroborated 
for me was that humor is appreciated more 
quickly than wit. Perhaps the reason for this 
readier adaption is that humor contains a 
higher feeling-tone than wit. “Humour,” 
writes Coleridge, “is consistent with pathos, 
while wit is not.” A second entry from the 
critic’s table-book gives us a further reason 
for considering humor a more universal form: 
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“Men of humour are always in some degree 
men of genius; wits are rarely so, although 
a man of genius may among other gifts possess 
wit.”” And, what was more, I found that this 
humor got across remarkably well even when 
it had a “nursery” streak in it. An example 
of this is the brilliant short poem by Stevie 
Smith entitled “Nipping Pussy’s Feet.” Here 
it is, with its kindergarten superscription: 


(This is not kind) 
Oh Mr. Pussy-Cat 
My, you are sweet! 
How do you get about so much 
On those tiny feet? 
Nip, nip; miaou, miaou, 
Tiny little feet. 
Nip, nip pussy-cat 
My, you are sweet! 


In one way, this is an ideal class-poem. 
Everyone can get something out of it. It is 
valuable, too, for the subtler student since it 
is not, by any means, as simple as it seems. 
The English students, with their greater 
familiarity with nursery-book verse and with 
nineteenth-century poetry for children, tended 
to take it more at its face value, and to seek 
for no underlying meaning. They saw the 
poem as an extension of a known and gentle 
genre, and were content to leave it at that. 
On the other hand, my American pupils re- 
ceived it as less of an echo of the known, and 
sought to uncover its individual content with- 
out reference to earlier verse. By pooling the 
reactions of these two groups, we were able to 
uncover the different levels of meaning and 
arrive at a definition of the poem: as a lyric 
which both reflected and parodied the nursery- 
poem of Victorian times, expressing the 
strange amalgam of love and cruelty in a 
child’s instinctive play with a cat. By way 
of this poem, we approached one of the 
ambiguous springs of mirth which Thomas 


Hobbes located when he said, “I . . . conclude 
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that the passion of laughter is nothing else 
but sudden glory arising from some sudden 
conception of some eminency in ourselves, by 
comparison with the infirmity of others, or 
with our own formerly.” This has an element 
of the grim and sinister in it, and is not a 
view of laughter which the Anglo-Saxon 
people have comfortably accepted. It is one 
borne out, however, by W. H. Davies’ lyric 
“The Truth”—something of a Georgian sur- 
prise-poem, which we read out in class. Dar- 
win’s theory of the “survival of the fittest” 
may, in one sense, be a partial truth only, 
but the Georgian poets in England too often 
forgot that nature is many times “red in 
tooth and claw.” Davies’ poem compels us to 
recall the savagery present in this fabled 
kindly mother. Here is the first stanza: 


Since I have seen a bird one day, 

His head pecked more than half away; 
That hopped about, with but one eye, 
Ready to fight again, and die— 
Oft-times since then their private lives 
Have spoiled that joy their music gives. 


Now, when the poet hears a robin sing, he 
questions whether it is because the bird is in 
love or because it is enjoying the exercise of 
its vocal chords—or whether 


He sings in triumph that last night 

He killed his father in a fight; 

And now he'll take his mother’s blood— 
The last strong rival for his food. 


The American students, with their own 
native background of a nature less domes- 
ticated—less village-meadow-checkered—than 
the landscape of England, accepted this poem 
without demur. 

But the warmest and most exciting discus- 
sion occurred quite naturally when we dealt 
with the major modern poets: Eliot, Auden, 
and Christopher Fry. Part of it concerned the 


swapping of fatherlands which the first two 
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poets had engaged in. There was a general 
agreement in the class that these acts were 
permissible. A poet should go where his 
imagination is best stimulated. “After all,” 
as one girl student put it, “poetry should deal 
with the universal. The national setting is 
just a trigger—something to touch off a 
trans-national thought.” 

The same girl (a pianist from New York) 
made a number of intuitive contrasts between 
the work of Eliot and that of Fry. The lat- 
ter she found more spontaneous, more pro- 
digally immediate than the laureate of the 
moderns. ‘‘He just soars up,” she said of Fry, 
whereas Eliot seemed to get his effects by 
what she called “‘a Tibetan prayer-wheel tech- 
” Yet much as she relished Fry’s plays 
upon the stage, it was on the printed page 
that she enjoyed him most. His images, she 
thought, were so full of suggestion that one 
needed time to press them out, to release and 
savor the last drop of their meaning. The 
view she was maintaining, all unbeknown to 
her, was that which Charles Lamb had main- 
tained in his controversial essay “On the Tra- 
gedies of Shakespeare, Considered with Ref- 
erence to Their Fitness for Stage Representa- 


nique. 


tion.” Here are Lamb’s conclusions on this 
matter: “I have confined my observations to 
the tragic parts of Shakespeare. It would be 
no very difficult task to extend the enquiry 
to his comedies; and to show why Falstaff, 
Shallow, Sir Hugh Evans, and the rest, are 
incompatible with stage representation.” 

The same lady gave a fanciful impression 
of Fry’s play The Lady’s Not for Burning and 
Eliot’s drama The Cocktail Party. The first 
of these she thought of as a mine of precious 
stones, the second as a skyscraper cut out of 
granite. The first was a kaleidoscope of shade 
and scintillation; the second, an austere shape 
set in northern light. 

At the same time, for all her delight in 
Fry’s fine prodigality of effect, she was not 
blind to Eliot’s far-reaching analysis of the 
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human mind. Comparing The Lady’s Not for 
Burning with The Cocktail Party, she said 
that she thought Fry’s play was concerned 
with investigation of mood and atmosphere, 
and that of Eliot with the rock-bottom per- 
son. The first spoke of man in relation to 
the cosmos, the other of man in his dreadful 
isolation. She contrasted the great speeches in 
the latter, between Edward and Celia (“That 
is the worst moment, when you feel that you 
have lost/The desire for all that was most 
desirable,/And before you are contented with 
what you can desire;/Before you know what 
is left to be desired; And go on wishing that 
you could desire/What desire has left be- 
hind,” for example) with the equally great 
speeches between Thomas and Jennet on the 
eve before the lady is to be burnt (“Nothing 
can be seen/In the thistle-down, but the 
roughhead thistle comes./Rest in that riddle. 
I can pass to you/Generations of roses in this 
wrinkled berry./There: now you hold in your 
hand a race/Of summer gardens, it lies under 
centuries/Of petals. What is not, you have in 
your palm./Rest in the riddle, rest; why 
not?” for instance). Fry approaches the cru- 
cial moments of his drama like a great color- 
ist; Eliot treats them rather as an etcher. Fry 
is all mystery and possibility; Eliot, all neces- 
sity and hard exposure. Fry speaks the truth 
of the rhapsodist; Eliot, the truth of the dis- 
illusioned spirit. 


THIS STUDENT’S ANALYSIS, couched in spon- 
taneous nonacademic terms, was one of the 
high spots of the whole course. A valuable 
aspect of the adult class is the way in which 
the students make their contributions on dif- 
ferent levels. Here, both “informed” and 
“uninformed” opinion may have an equal 
part to play; since the sensitive and valid re- ° 
action to a poem cannot, by any means, be 
thought of as synonymous with “informed” 
opinion only. One can still be quite wrong, 
quite “off the mark,” even if possessed of 
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academic knowledge. Ultimately, it is 
delicacy of mind and keenness of sentiment 
which make for true reaction. “Without deep 
feeling there can be no deep thinking,” as the 
poet and critic Coleridge tells us, and again 
and again I was reminded of this. ‘“‘Despise no 
one’s sensibility,” counseled Charles Baude- 
laire; and it is in the exchange of the thought 
and feelings of others, outside of personal 
preconceptions, that we come to understand 
this great maxim. Certainly my American 
students helped my class and me to recall this 
deep advice. Their outgoingness and friend- 
liness broke down the reserve of many of the 
English members. Another point this course 
of lectures brought out was that while the 
American students were looking constantly 
to English verse for high standards of poetic 
culture, I found myself, just as regularly, 
looking to the writings of modern American 
critics as a gloss upon these poems and on 
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poetry in general. The transatlantic traffick- 
ing of the mind was a two-way affair in 
which we both partook. Before World War 
II, the English intellectual looked to the con- 
tinent of Europe for a general reinforcement 
of ideas. It was something which, like others, 
I did myself. But with the peace and the 
growing division of the globe into two main 
camps (free and totalitarian), there has been 
a greater interest shown in Britain for Amer- 
ican culture. The English universities have 
reflected this interest most markedly. Ameri- 
can research in literary culture is something 
which the English scholar now has to cope 
with. My own feeling is that America, rather 
than the minimal free lands of Europe, is the 
natural partner-culture of Britain today. And 
England, I believe, can still offer much that 
the American way of life requires. We are 
close enough to understand each other, to 
criticize each other, and to grow side by side. 


CHARLES BLACK 


Sabine Pass will do 

For the end of the world — 
The men that sit 

In clapboard little houses 
Selling orange soda 

Shave once in a while 

And their eyes will tell you 
If you ever can catch them 
(Their mysterious eyes) 
That they never forget 
What they live on the edge of 
And dream when they dream 
In the heat of the nights 
Of sailing away 

Sailing away 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE V 


personality impact, of temporary réclame, of 
shrewd cultivation of relationships (at which 
today’s professional is quite adept and assid- 
uous). As history, though, the memoirs of 
the cultists are unreliable and inaccurate. As 
documents of the mood of the age, they 
should be studied. 

On the local level there are always a certain 
number of artists in residence, many of whom 
generate neighborhood cults. The small group 
clustered around the town’s violin teacher 
may be persuaded that his art is as great as 
Heifetz’ and that only the ill fortunes of 
careerism condemn him to teaching urchins 
the third position. If and when this worthy 
is prompted into a public recital, the task of 
the local music critic is most dangerous. Any- 
thing less than fulsome praise can create per- 
manent resentments and start ugly rumors. 
Fulsome praise would destroy 
credibility, without which no local critic can 
continue in his job. A disparaging truth 
would damage the violinist’s standing as a 


reader- 


teacher—by which profession he eats and 
houses his family. To institute a policy of 
ignoring local performance on the grounds 
that it is not “professional” would be to damn 
without faint praise. Nor is it good news- 
papering, the omission of a report on an event 
that attracted attention. 

The cultists are often the immediate an- 
noyance of the arts historian. They must be 
endured as mosquitoes in the summer and 
slush in the winter. 

The realities and the legends of talent are 
to be detailed in this discussion only in terms 
of female singers, the divas. We have done 
our best to learn what some of the more his- 
toric prima donnas were like. And, since his- 
tory is not historic, what later sopranos and 
altos were like through even more collative 
reports and, also, our own experiences at their 
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feet. All were good and all were also fallible. 

We might have had a bouncier topic had 
we elected to review the tenors and baritones 
of the annals. The handsome hero of soaring 
voice, Rock Hudson figure, and John Barry- 
more histrionism was an exception. The few 
who looked, sang, and acted their parts with 
stage conviction have included only Enrico 
Tamberlik (but he had a vibrato), Jean De 
Reszke (but he lacked sensuous beauty of 
tone), and Edward Johnson, lately deceased 
and former general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan. Johnson, in his singing days, presented a 
romantic illusion and was a master of drama- 
tic style. He sang into the heart, although 
his voice was not overlarge. 

Victor Maurel and Antonio Scotti, two 
celebrated singing-actors of the villainous 
baritone category, were not noted for unusual 
voices. Titta Ruffo, who had a prodigious 
voice, was neither a bad actor nor a very good 
one. Feodor Chaliapin, the Russian basso, was 
an original, sensational actor and a first-class 
vocalist but, dramatically, so self-centered 
that he appeared always to be giving a cos- 
tumed concert or performing in a vacuum 
with a hundred others on the stage. Ezio 
Pinza had the looks, the voice, and the art, 
but never brought melodramatic intensity to 
a part. 

The two most exciting Italian tenors of 
this century, Enrico Caruso and Beniamino 
Gigli, were short and bulky and never prof- 
fered a romantic or heroic stage illusion. 
Caruso achieved a degree of dramatic plausi- 
bility in bearded, elderly roles like Eleazar of 
La Juive and Jean of Le Prophéte but never as 
José, Rodolfo, or Radames. Gigli, to face it 
frankly, conquered with his fluency, his rav- 
ishing mezza-voce, and his sophisticated musi- 
cianship. The top of his voice was “white” and 
synthetic. We remember him as the worst 
actor we ever saw on a stage. 

Niccolo Tacchinardi (1776-1858), a sen- 
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sational tenor of his time, was a misshapen 
dwarf. 
Norma quartet (with Pasta, Tamburini, and 


Rubini, the original tenor of the 


Lablache), was squat, ugly, and a spectacular 
vocal show-off. The Italian cavaliere who 
succeeded him, Mario, was a more present- 
able human but not the acrobatic singer. 


We might add that convincing dramatic 
illusion was not demanded of opera singers of 
the last century. It is, today, unfair to ask 
that an artist look, act, and sing these same 
roles with attainments beyond cavil in all 
departments. We gladly take the odd-looking 
Jussi Bjoerling’s high C in “Salut Demeure” 
in preference to whatever comes out of the 
throat of any other contemporary tenor we 
can think of, be he as lithe and tall as Tony 
Curtis. 

Now let us meet the divas: 

GIUDITTA PASTA: A plain woman with an 
intractable voice. She worked diligently and 
extended its range to two and a half octaves, 
but never overcame the “break” in the middle 
register. Her operatic performance was dis- 
tinguished by the vehemence and rant which 
Europeans of 150 years ago called theatrical 
eloquence. 

MARIA MALIBRAN: The unfortunate daugh- 
ter of Manuel Garcia, whose career was brief 
but glorious. She had a large but unruly 
mezzo-soprano which she cultivated for a 
three-octave range. But her flexibility, in the 
ornamentation of the age, was never remark- 
able. She was not physically beautiful. 

PAULINE VIARDOT: The sister of Maria 
Malibran was much the same type of singer, 
but with a smaller voice. She, too, was no 
beauty. Later she became an excellent vocal 
coach. 

GIUSEPPA GRASSINI: A popular soprano at 
the start of the nineteenth century with a 
voice thought unpleasant but for the octave 
lying in her middle register. Her production 
was pronounced “amateurish.” She gained her 
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impact by her striking personality, especially 
with the British public. She rarely attempted 
music beyond her powers. 

MRS. BILLINGTON: She was the most re- 
nowned English soprano of her day (1770- 
1818), both in popular favor and in income. 
Apparently she was a winsome vocalist with 
a “light, sweet voice” and a trick of imitating 
woodwind tones 4 la today’s Yma Sumac. 

ANGELICA CATALINI: From all accounts 
here was a genuine beauty on a large scale 
with a three-octave voice and “astonishing” 
dramatic powers. But she could not apply 
the ornamentation to music of the day. The 
quality of her voice was generally pronounced 
“unappealing.” 

GIULIETTA GRISI: Singing member of a 
talented family which included the prima 
ballerina Carlotta. She held forth toward the 
middle of the last century with a voice no- 
body thought remarkable. The vehemence of 
her acting is said to have produced the chills 
and thrills. 


FANNY PERSIANI: Perhaps the first real 
coloratura soprano. A thin, tall, and homely 
woman, she had to be known to be liked. She 
was the daughter of Tacchinardi, “the dwarf 


tenor.” The quality of her flexible soprano 
was said to have been “very sweet” and her 
agility inspired Donizetti to the composition 
of Lucia and other roles. 

MARIA MIOLAN CARVALHO: A personality 
and a careerist in Paris. Her voice has been 
described as “high and thin.” 

HENRIETTE SONTAG: Now she might have 
been the paragon. We have read no report 
that did not pronounce this German soprano 
(1806-54) regally beautiful, owner of an ex- 
traordinary voice, mistress of all the vocal 
arts, and an actress of conviction. Later she 
did eschew the highest ¢essitura. Apparently 
she was an organizational girl, delightful to 
work with, for she had a wide repertoire, 
would rehearse endlessly, could sing big roles 
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on successive days, and maintained excellent 
public relations with everybody including the 
clergy. One critic said her voice was not 
“overlarge” but added that it was not small, 
either. 

MARIE ALBANI: A Canadian-born soprano 
who had wide popularity around 1870 to 
1880. Hers was an uneven voice of no great 
power or range, but it had an appealing “in- 
nocent quality.” She was a fair technician in 
matters of scale-runs, shakes, and trills. She 
was hissed off the stage in Milan for husk- 
iness. 

ISABELLA COLBRAN: She was Rossini’s wife 
and a mezzo-soprano. She was not reported 
as beautiful but was conceded a stage-wise, 
vivacious personality. The voice was “like 
velvet” in quality but limited in range, and 
she “sang out of tune” too often for comfort. 

CHRISTINE NILSSON: The Swedish soprano 
is often described in terms that might fit her 
namesake today, Bergit Nilsson. Christine 
had a long career and was the Marguerite of 
the Faust that opened the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York in 1883. She was pro- 
nounced a fine actress. Her Marguerite was 
cited for her transition from the innocent 
Gretchen of Goethe to the betrayed woman 
of the last act. But we question the exact 
quantity of histrionism demanded by 
Gounod’s Marguerite then as well as now. 
Christine Nilsson’s voice has been described 
as “cold” and her vocalism as “shrewd and 
clever.” She appeared to be best in parts that 
called for “maidenly reserve,” not scenery- 
tearing emotionalism. Her poise and serenity 
conquered audiences—which wouldn’t do for, 
say, Santuzza today. But Madame Nilsson 
had retired five years before Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana was composed. 

ADELINA PATTI: Most critics around 1880 
speak of her as the greatest soprano of her 
time, for beauty of voice, appearance, and his- 
trionic plausibility. Nobody claimed, though, 
that Patti was a real dramatic soprano, even 
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when she sang Aida. Apparently she was 
poised, picturesque, a finished vocalist. 

JENNY LIND: The “Swedish Nightingale” 
was apparently a triumph of publicity. Her 
well-publicized philanthropy recommended 
her to the pious Victorian age in both Amer- 
ica and Europe. As a woman she was well- 
behaved. Nobody ever called Jenny Lind 
pretty. As a vocalist she apparently had a 
voice more interesting in the upper than the 
lower registers, some good coloratura stunts 
“in alt,” and practically no acting ability. 
The woman rather than the singer was idol- 
ized. P. T. Barnum, the American circus 
man, was responsible for most of it. 

SOFIA SCALCHI: One of the most orotund 
contraltos of her time. The voice was large 
and dark but monotonous. She was an unat- 
tractive woman with a “peasant” personality. 

ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK: One of the 
most prodigiously endowed of contraltos. She 
ranged well above the staff with big and solid 
tone and excellent production. Moreover, she 
had warmly human interpretative qualities. 
But Schumann-Heink was a matronly figure 
from youth to old age, and never an actress 
of conviction. 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH: To critics hearing 
this petite soubrette-type lyric-coloratura 
from 1890 to 1910, she was “perfect” beyond 
their adjectives. Sembrich was apparently an 
intellectual, a notable all-round musician, 
and the owner of a well-produced voice and 
style. An authority once told us that Bidu 
Sayao, a later Brazilian soprano, was “very 
much the same kind of artist” and just as 
effective. 

OLIVE FREMSTAD: A statuesque Scandina- 
vian who had changed from a mezzo-soprano 
to a dramatic soprano with not always good 
results “upstairs.” She acted with a broad 
operatic line and with a sincerity that gave 
her magnetism. She was 2 handsome woman. 
The Met, before 1910, entrusted many dif- 
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ficult chores to her, including its first Kundry 
and first Salome. The voice was powerful if 
restricted in range. She was a “critic’s singer” 
and never especially popular with the public. 

MARY GARDEN: A limited, medium-sized 
voice, unreliable vocalism, an unnatural, man- 
nered style of acting. But it was a fused art 
for a poetic type drama. We thought Miss 
Garden might have extended her specialities 
from the French school to Wagner’s Isolde. 
She once told us she had Isolde in mind. We 
succumbed to her Strauss’s Salome, sung to 
Oscar Wilde’s French text, and thought such 
verism as she displayed in Tosca quite ex- 
citing. Moreover, Mary could make agreeable, 
subtly-colored sound if she wanted. Her 
Marguerite in Faust, a vocal rather than 
dramatic challenge, was well sung when we 
heard it. If her mantle has dropped on any- 
body it is upon the shoulders of Maria Callas, 
who actually owns the better voice. 

GERALDINE FARRAR: She was a vivid, sen- 
sational actress and a “warm” vocalist from 
1904 to about 1914. Her lyric soprano was ex- 
pressive and susceptible to “timbre-painting” 
in that decade. Later it became thin and 
shredded. Still, in the seasons of vocal decline, 
Farrar’s dramatic gifts, coupled with an un- 
deniable beauty, sustained her. The Farrar 
looks, so hymned in their day, could never 
have survived the measuring tape of a bath- 
ing beauty contest. Her face, hair, and color- 
ing were striking and commanding. Her fi- 
gure was not remarkable and a bit undersized. 
She was “big” below the waist. Her chief 
rival of the day, Mary Garden, was the finer 
subject for a sculptor. 

LUCREZIA BORI: She was successful for 
many years in lyric soprano roles. She was 
also a good actress. The voice was thin and 
unpleasantly penetrating when pushed. 

ROSA PONSELLE: A magnificent dramatic 
organ, golden as well as powerful in her early 
days. She was a huge if shapely woman with 
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a “peasant” face that looked piquant only 
from the fifth row back. She had well-trained 
theatrical powers in a limited number of parts 
Her post-Lilli 


Lehmann, pre-Callas forays into ornamental 


and no European tradition. 


classical repertory like Norma were moderate- 
ly successful. 

ROSA RAISA: The Ponselle of Chicago, if 
somewhat earlier. Her dramatic soprano was 
large and not unpleasing, but developed ten- 
dencies to spread and shriek after 1920. She 
was a routine actress. 

MARIA JERITZA: A prima donna who could 
be a great singer and a great actress when she 
wanted to be. She was almost too tall for any 
colleague. Gigli, her second Cavaradossi at 
the Met, had to climb two steps up the 
painter’s scaffold to get at kissing level for 
the Act I duet. The Jeritza voice was exten- 
sive and had moderate power. It was not co- 
lorful and, when forced, would wobble. 

KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD: The noblest voice and 
the broadest singing line of recent years. She 
had few dramatic capacities. When she sang 
the “Liebestod” it was with Wagner’s passion, 
not hers. But the richness of the singing was 
carried by the pulse and intensity of the 
music, a fortuitous piece of artistry. 

AMELITA GALLI-CURCI: Here was the best- 
rounded tone, warmest timbre, and most 
equalized quality of any coloratura soprano 
we ever read about. A physical condition 
caused her, a good musician, to sing off-pitch 
too often, later too distressingly. 

LUISA TETRAZZINI: This portly coloratura 
could electrify an opera house when singing 
from C on the staff to the second F above it. 
She had an instinct for the fundamentals of 
music, the pace and the line. Her lower voice 
was infantile, almost inaudible. Strictly a 
five-by-five apparition, Madame Tetrazzini 
was never asked to represent the character 
she sang, only to sing her music. Her public 
loved every hundredweight, and probably to- 
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day’s public would capitulate to her too. 

EVA TETRAZZINI: She was Luisa’s sister, a 
dramatic soprano of ringing tone. Physically 
disabled, she retired early, but not without 
leaving her impression on music. She married 
Cleofonte Campanini, the top-flight conduc- 
tor. 

LILY PONS: She was and is Gatti-Casazza’s 
particular package of daintiness and vocal 
agility. Slight of form, Miss Pons often has 
become fatigued and unable to finish a role 
with the brilliance and security of her begin- 
ning. Her coloratura practices were held well 
within the frame of her limited capacities. 
She never has tried all the acrobatics within 
the fioriture system. What she did essay she 
usually accomplished. Her winning personal- 
ity went a long way toward monopolizing 
affection at any performance she sang. 

ZINKA MILANOV: A dramatic soprano with 
the classical outsize build and a voice of pow- 
er and intensity. One must also accept 
Madame Milanov’s unevenness—one phrase 
can be prodigious vocalism and the very next 
something for spitballs. 

MARIA CALLAS: Although only thirty-six 
years old Madame Meneghini-Callas is an im- 
mortal. Her great accomplishment was to 
restore the fusion of the big voice with the 
coloratura method and thus make accessible 
much opera of the pre-1860 period. So ver- 
satile a singer had not been heard since Lilli 
Lehmann’s retirement around 1903. A few 
who had tried it previously were too firmly 
bound to their dramatic or lyric or coloratura 
conditioning. As an actress, especially poetic, 
Madame Callas is in Mary Garden’s class. In 
modern or “verismo” opera she is inclined to 
over-detail but, nevertheless, gets into the 
vein psychologically. The Callas voice has 
range and power, but only occasionally does 
it take on sensuous color. It is often intract- 
able with strident attack and disturbing 
tremolos. We are inclined to infer that she 
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is no worse than the enshrined divas of the 
past, who appear to have had the same faults. 
For the next triumph of Madame Callas we 
recommend, probably to unheeding ears, an 
Isolde in the Wagner opera, sung in German. 

Naturally this roster is not encyclopedic. 
There are 78-rpm diskophiles and several 
musical historians who will have intem- 
perate reactions to both our omissions and our 
inclusions. 

The list is illustrative. All these artists 
made operatic history, and all enjoyed popu- 
larity. Each had her qualities. Each was a 
flawed diamond. All were “superb, but—.” 

These portraits of queens of song, all but a 
few past, come from the following books: 
Famous Singers by Henry C. Lahee; Great 
Singers by George T. Ferris; Memories of 
Opera by Giulio Gatti-Casazza; The Story of 
the Metropolitan and The Metropolitan Opera 
by Irving Kolodin; Concert Life in New 
York by Richard Aldrich; Chapters of Opera 
and More Chapters of Opera by Henry E. 
Krehbiel; Thirty Years of Music Life in Lon- 
don by Hermann Klein; Thirty Years of 
Musical Recollections by Henry F. Chorley; 
Interpreters by Carl Van Vechten; Reminis- 
cences of the Opera by Benjamin Lumley; and 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 


fifth edition. 


Reviews of Books 
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Lawrence the Saint and 
Lawrence the Devil, Lorenzo the multiform— 
“We fought like hell!” confides Frieda to a 
startled courtroom when the estate is con- 


before strangers. 


tested by Lawrence’s family, and one can 
taste the relish of their life together. 

The biography is by definition not con- 
cerned with literary criticism, but so much 
of the life concerns letters that the literary 
scholar will find as much to intrigue him as 
will any seeker after gossip. The life illumi- 
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nates the books, and the books—at least some 
of them—miake the life what it is. The treat- 
ment of the insane response to Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover is heartbreakingly thorough, even 
to the reprinting of two particularly unintel- 
ligent but influential London reviews. That 
the man who found Molly Bloom offensive 
should have been accused of purveying filth 
for a profit is especially ironic. Now that the 
Grove Press has brought out a complete edi- 
tion of the work in question, the whole issue 
may well be dead—one hopes so—but the en- 
ergy and courage of the author in breaking 
through to new ground is not to be disre- 
garded. There has yet to be a fully developed 
and healthy man-woman relationship pre- 
sented in American literature, and I know of 
none in English aside from Lawrence’s. The 
biographical surroundings of the book add 
considerably to one’s sense of it today. More 
exciting, but intellectually anticlimactic, is 
the detailed account of the raid on Lawrence’s 
exhibition of his paintings in the Warren Gal- 
lery the June following Lady Chatterley’s ap- 
pearance. A _ police-informer and the Aga 
Khan vie for the spotlight in a delightful 
presentation of a grim event. 

One wonders how the tubercular author- 
painter found energy to involve himself in so 
many soul-destroying issues, and one regrets 
that more of the energy could not be saved 
for the writing. Still, the body of work is 
important enough and extensive enough to 
warrant so large-scale a treatment of the life, 
and the life was lived richly and variously 
enough to stand the weight of such heavy 
and detailed coverage. The stormy surges of 
hero-worship and resentment that eddied 
through the Lawrence “circle” indicate the 
complexity and strength of the personality 
that could so entangle people. 

As the reader picks his way through the 
interwoven narratives that make up the bio- 
graphy, he is tempted, finally, to throw off 
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all responsibility and to revel in the sheer de- 
light of 


mutually exclusive, from the scores of angles 


accumulating insights, however 
of vision brought to focus on the subject. 
That Mr. Nehls’s 


creates so much delight is to its credit, but 


biographical technique 
there are times when the virtue of “composite 
biography” becomes a defect. There is no 
unifying point of view to give perspective 
and proportion to idiosyncratic memory. 
Eventually, each reader will assume his own 
attitude, will shape his own reality, but bore- 
dom is inevitable until the alchemy of indi- 
vidual perception can convert disconnected 
reminiscence into actual life. Too many of 
the contributors are, in the worst sense of 
the word, amateurs. The professional writers 
among Lawrence’s friends do a fine job, but 
most of the early and many of the later years 
come to us through minds unaccustomed to 
significant selection. This is a strength, in 
that it forces each reader to form his own 
judgment; but often one wishes for a firmer 
hand from Mr. Nehls. 

Clearly, if he ever writes his own version 
of the life, it will be a book to treasure, for 
the facts and all their possible colorings are 
gathered in these three volumes. Mr. Nehls 
has performed an important service for all 
readers and students of Lawrence. His meti- 
culous documentation and conscientious thor- 
oughness place in his debt all who have any 
desire to know something about the develop- 
ing and exciting man who was D. H. Law- 
rence. 


Pascal Covici, Jr. 


ONE FRIGHTFUL WEEK 
The Great Sioux Uprising 
BY C. M. OEHLER 


Oxford University Press, New York $5.00 


BY FAR the bloodiest Indian massacre in our 
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history, the Sioux uprising in southern Min- 
nesota in 1862 took four times as many lives 
as the annihilation of Custer’s troops. Besides 
killing hundreds of white settlers, the Sioux 
took scores of women and children captive, 
started thousands of homesteaders fleeing back 
East in panic, and burned and looted many 
buildings. Most of the victims were unarmed 
civilians. 

Because it took place during the Civil War, 
the Sioux uprising had little national atten- 
tion at the time. Since then it has not had 
deserved treatment from historians, but now 
it is recounted in a book that is both scholarly 
and readable. C. M. Oehler tramped over the 
Minnesota Valley, scoured libraries and ar- 
chives for source material, and found many 
details that others had overlooked. His ac- 
count, while written with objective restraint, 
is a graphic and often bloodcurdling narra- 
tive. 

The Sioux had been restless because the 
whites, by treaties not fully understood, had 
taken many of their hunting grounds and 
tried to make farmers of the Indians. A few 
of the braves began wearing the white men’s 
clothes and planting crops, but most clung 
to their old ways and still tried to live by 
hunting. They were further incensed when 
promised government food and blankets failed 
to arrive and when the white traders cheated 
them. 

The trouble began one Sunday morning 
when four young braves, starting with a 
foolhardy dare, killed five white settlers with- 
out cause. Many of the other Sioux, some of 
them with misgivings, then launched a fright- 
ful week of looting, arson, rape, and murder, 
taking most of their victims by surprise. 

Here are a few bits on what happened at 
one white settlement: 


Children were trapped and burned to death 
in flaming cabins. Hands and feet were 
hacked off before death. Children were nailed 
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to doors, spikes through their arms and legs, 
and swung back and forth until they died. 
At one cabin a dozen braves killed the home- 
steader and his two sons in a hay field and 
murdered the settler’s wife and his two 
youngest children in the house. Only a 13- 
year-old daughter remained alive. Her cloth- 
ing was torn off and she was raped in turn by 
the 12. 


One trader, Andrew J. Myrick, who had 
said of the Sioux, “If they’re hungry, let them 
* was found dead with grass stuffed 
in his mouth. Federal troops finally subdued 
the angry Sioux; and, although many sen- 


eat grass,’ 


tences were commuted, a mass execution took 
place. Mr. Ochler has given this uprising an 
absorbing chronicle but one not recommended 
for bedtime reading. 

Wayne Gard 


IMAGE OR MIRAGE? 

The Vision of Tragedy 

BY RICHARD B. SEWALL 

Yale University Press, New Haven $4.00 


The Eccentric Design 
BY MARIUS BEWLEY 
Columbia University Press, New York $4.00 


Theology and Modern Literature 
BY AMOS N. WILDER 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge $3.00 


NOTHING corrects accidents of private utter- 
ance so quickly as public conversation. The 
thin voice of Richard Sewall’s vision becomes 
immediately evident in the company of other 
than classroom-captive minds. Although he 
promises to develop a definition of tragedy in- 
ductively, his choice of such formally varied 
works as Job, Lear, and The Brothers Karama- 
zov as illustrations betrays a preconception. 
Less inevitable are the appalling revisionism 
and inconsistent scholarship which shape his 
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analyses to this initial and peculiar bent. The 
tragic situation, for Sewall, involves a god- 
baiting hero whose Aubris is less sin than the 
required dynamic of a nonconformity which 
challenges the meaning of existence. Al- 
though the hero’s pride is his guilt, it is also 
his grace, inasmuch as it distinguishes the 
hero from inert nonquestioners. Confronted 
by fate, his free will finds further expression 
in self-punishment (Oedipus is the example). 
But the tragic hero typically remains defiant 
unto death, as near-demonic Ahab proves; 
thus requiring society and whatever nagging 
deity hovers overhead to reassess their sense 
of justice. 

That this romantic stance is an authentic 
human attitude is undeniable (MacLeish’s 
God-tolerating J.B. bears remarkable witness 
here); but is it the heart of tragedy, and is 
it even true to the representative heroes sum- 
moned by this critic? Uncomfortable with 
his own wrenched vision, Sewall tries desper- 
ately to make Quentin Compson the tragic 
center of Absalom! Absalom! He suppresses 
the role of Wagner in Doctor Faustus, dis- 
misses the importance of Ishmael midway 
through Moby Dick, and explains away the 
final restoration of Job’s possessions as a folk- 
tale annex. Thus Procrustes hacks at his pro- 
tean victims—one hopes, in vain. Similarly 
he insists that, since meekness is a beatitude, 
“Christian tragedy” is a contradiction in 
terms; so that Lear and The Scarlet Letter 
become tragic only at the risk of unorthodox 
denial of absolute judgment. But what could 
be more unrabbinical or un-Grecian, ideolog- 
ically speaking, than Sewall’s truncated view 
of Job and Oedipus? Are these not also con- 
tradictions, in his terms of tragedy? Or is 
Sewall merely recognizing a commonplace, 
that even religious drama must be incarnate 
to satisfy the interest of human intellect, and 
that every saintly progress finds its dialectic 
in temptation? 


nN 
N 
Nm 


Sewall’s vision, unaware, strives to en- 
compass the motions of self trying in the 
image of God to discover some resident non- 
mirage of man. Such a predicament is neces- 
sarily egocentric, except for the successful 
mystic; but Sewall sees only this egocenter, 
and not, as the art form must, circumfer- 
ences as well. Finally, his textual investiga- 
tions seem doubly unsure because he is reluc- 
tant to provide adequate cultural contexts. 

This is a strategic error not committed by 
Marius Bewley, whose whole effort is to define 
the American mode of literature, in terms of 
a division marked by John Adams’ landed 
magistracy (or Jefferson’s agrarian aristoi) 
and Hamilton’s acquisitive finance-capitalism. 
The terms themselves—the mutual qualifica- 
tion of society and self and therefore of 
reality and the dream—are traditional, not 
strained for the sake of originality. Nor does 
Bewley shy away from moral implications 
vested in these social philosophies. Conse- 
quently, his insights into nineteenth-century 
American literature have a_ refreshing 
magnitude, beyond Parrington’s preliminary 
surveys. In Cooper violent action is described 
as an equivalent for the psychological engage- 
ments of Deerslayer and Natty Bumppo, pure 
spirits of the wilderness fleeing corruption by 
commercialism. Disguise (The Spy) and dou- 
ble identity were the author’s devices for 
gaining critical distance in describing the 
duplicity of American values. Although 
Hawthorne believed as strongly as Cooper in 
the rights of the exceptional, guiltily he 
sometimes identified the right to solitude 
(veiled privacies) with the Unpardonable Sin. 
Because of their author’s inner wavering, the 
triumphs of democracy’s leveling processes 
are generally pyrrhic in Hawthorne. Bewley 
finds Zenobia, sinner against Blithedale society, 
least repellent of all the characters; and in 
The House of Seven Gables he cannot help 
admiring the ancient ways, at least richly 
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shadowed, above the pale wash of “together- 
ness” prefigured at the end. 

As daily fact challenged American belief 
in the perfectibility of man and in manifest 
destiny amid meadows of gold, a jealous or 
inept God was likely to be blamed as man’s 
great betrayer. The pragmatics of ruthless 
expansion reduced moral decisions nearly to 
irrelevance; in such a culture the nature of 
good and evil could only be deeply obscure. 
At great personal cost Melville, in Moby 
Dick, purged Ahab’s God-impoverishing mo- 
tive; and in Ishmael’s precarious poise he pro- 
posed a temporary vision of moral order, one 
however which he was tempted to deny more 
and more in Pierre and The Confidence Man. 
According to Bewley, the image of American 
innocence returned, by fiat, with Henry 
James: mythically and too patently man- 
made. (International wanderer, the Jamesian 
character unconsciously fled the origins of the 
wealth which liberated him.) Although be- 
yond corruption by European morals, unfor- 
tunately that innocence was perpetually de- 
prived, as well, of enrichment by Europe’s 
historic experience. It inherited only a limbo 
of “inner intensity,” which even James (wit- 
ness The Ambassadors; “The Beast in the 
Jungle”) later considered a poor substitute 
for more prodigal life. Finally, in F. Scott 
Fitzgerald disillusionment was openly admit- 
ted. That dream of personal will which 
began as counterassertion to the Puritans’ 
wholesale damnation had devoured itself, with 
hucksterism’s insatiable hunger and the pro- 
ducer-consumer ethic of Hamilton’s heirs. 

Bewley’s argument is that American his- 
tory, having rejected European traditions, 
erected itself on a system of abstractions; and 
that American fiction, recapitulating this pro- 
cess, has moved inward, to follow the tense 
and circumscribed self in its agonized struggle 
with social directives. Consequently that fic- 
tion has been distinguished always by a moral, 
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and sometimes theological, concern. Bewley’s 
own explication of Ishmael’s role as a third 
force in Moby Dick and particularly of the 
sacrificial whales as Christ-reflections irresist- 
ibly redeems that novel from years of paltry 
criticism (epitomized in Sewall’s interpreta- 
tion). 

Such analyses of fiction’s cognitive role re- 
semble Amos Wilder’s spiritually oriented 
aesthetic, inasmuch as it too demands from 
art “news of reality.” Wilder would instruct 
cleric-scholars in new dimensions of insight 
provided by lay prophets and “uncanonical 
Kafka, Dostoevski. 
Such men have advanced vision beyond per- 
manent distortion by doctrinaire “imperial- 


witnessess”’: Warren, 


ists,” “beauty parlor” Christians, narcissistic 
remodelers, or those ascetics who plot total 
mortification of the arts. In modern man’s 
search for redemptive rituals and schemes, the 
morbid misunderstanding of pain’s part in 
Christian joy (Jeffers’ Dear Judas is typical) 
must be risked. The more disciplined artist 
will be student as well as teacher, and learn 
from biblical scholars, the Tilliches and Mari- 
tains, as the cleavage between church and 
state and therefore between religion and art 
becomes an antique formality. As for the 
critic, Wilder suggests, a full study of James 
requires knowledge of Swedenborg; Hopkins, 
of Scotist Catholicism; Bernanos, of Jansen- 
ism; etc. However substantial the secular in- 
tuition, it needs verification from old- 
fashioned fact. 

Wilder’s discourse is largely persuasive, giv- 
ing cause for artist and clergy to bear joint 
witness to life. His passing judgments on fic- 
tion’s quiet desperation are incisive. Only in 
his prolonged reading of Faulkner—particu- 
larly Requiem for a Nun—is he perhaps de- 
ceived, too readily accepting borrowed super- 
authentic and consummate 
But Wilder does not 


pretend to that thoroughness of literary 


structures as 
Christian experience. 
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analysis which a Bewley can offer again and 
again; his exhortation cannot pause for such 
cautions. On the other hand, the suffocating 
spirit of self finds so many international ex- 
amples in Wilder that one must conclude 
either that American pragmatics have in- 
fected the modern world, dismaying the rem- 
nants of individualism everywhere; or else 
that our spoiled presents had concurrent 
causes in some common past. If the latter is 
true, what Bewley sees in nineteenth-century 
American history and fiction may not be 
unique after all. 

At least on one point, however, all three 
critics agree—although Sewall is inadequately 
aware of the fact: that whatever its local 
dramatic metaphor, the proper study of man- 
kind is metaphysical—the minute discrimina- 
tion of human occasion, whether incongruous 
or wholly incommensurate. 


Leonard Casper 


DEAD TO RIGHTS 
The Murder and the Trial 


BY EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York $5.50 


THESE BRIEF NARRATIVES and accompanying 
studies are of seventeen modern crimes, thir- 
teen being British murders and one American, 
with three rather trivial civil cases. The 
author practiced law for ten years before 
starting his literary career. He has written 
two novels and several earlier volumes of 
crime studies, from one of which, Defender’s 
Triumph, three of the present studies are tak- 
en. His view of murder as a subject is simi- 
lar to the practice of the Greek tragedians 
and Shakespeare, and to the opinion of mod- 
ern psychologists that murders, being extreme 
and abnormal manifestations of impulses and 
feelings all men share to an extent, enable us 
to learn things from abnormalities that nor- 
mal conditions would never disclose. 
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The main interest in the book is not that 
of horror or sensation or sex, though all these 


elements appear, but psychological, with espe- 
How- 
ever, thirteen of the English cases and the 
American Borden murder are 


cial attention to cross-examinations. 


murderous 
enough for any reader who reads with his 
mind really active as he goes along. 

The first case, that of Edith Thompson, 
involves the same issue as does James Gould 
Cozzens’ The Just and the Unjust; namely, 
the guilt of one present at the murder but 
taking no active part in it. The verdict of 
“guilty” in the English case was manifestly 
due to the clear hostility of the judge and his 
mental dumbness, which Mr. Lustgarten care- 
fully exposes. 

Each of the studies includes a sort of essay 
on the trial and a statement of the legal 
points involved in the moves of the prosecu- 
tion and of the defense, with quotations from 
the record to illustrate how the points were 
made or defeated. The author writes as one 
who accepts and admires the English con- 
troversy system of getting at the facts, and 
relishes the clever skill of expert practitioners. 
But he does not think that giving a defendant 
the right to counsel and to present evidence 
and to have a technically correct procedure 
means that justice is going to be done auto- 
matically. All these cases show, on the con- 
trary, that even a 50-50 chance at justice de- 
pends on the defendant’s being able to pay 
expert lawyers and to pay for heavy necessary 
expenses—and also upon his having the luck 
to get an impartial, not a prosecuting, judge. 

American lawyers will be interested in Mr. 
Lustgarten’s fresh account of the Borden case 
of 1892. He appreciates the shrewdness of 
Lizzie Borden’s lawyer, ex-Governor Robin- 
son, whose cross-examination was skilful and 
effective. But it is odd that he did not stress 
the slickness with which Robinson managed 
to get out of the friendly judge an exclusion 
of the trip Lizzie had just made to the local 
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drugstore to shop for, but not to buy, 
enough poison to dispose of the two old 
people without using the ax. The jury never 
learned of this. Also it seems odd, to an 
American lawyer acquainted with the Borden 
case, that the author did not reprint that 
classic of legal verse: 


Lizzie Borden took an ax 

And gave her mother 40 whacks; 

And when she saw what she had done, 
She gave her father 41. 


Persons interested in seeing how courts ac- 
tually work when they begin to grind will 
find vivid pictures of the real thing in this 
book. And to mitigate criticism of the courts’ 
results, the difficulty of what they try to do 
is shown in many of these cases, including the 
Wallace murder, which seems to have been 
that almost imaginary thing, “a perfect 
crime.” 


George Clifton Edwards 


ELIZABETHAN FESTSCHRIFT 
Studies in the English Renaissance 


Drama: In Memory of Karl Julius 
Holzknecht 


EDITED BY JOSEPHINE W. BENNETT, OSCAR 
CARGILL, AND VERNON HALL, JR. 


New York University Press, New York $6.00 


THE KENTUCKY-BORN SCHOLAR honored in 
this Festschrift was at the time of his acci- 
dental death in 1956 head of the graduate de- 
partment of English in New York University. 
By his colleagues he was apparently recognized 
as “the teacher and disciple of truth.” Eliza- 
bethan students elsewhere knew him best as 
creator of several textbooks, particularly The 
Background of Shakespeare’s Plays, a well- 
written and discreetly edited compendium of 
the known facts about the plays, their com- 
position, and their author. Holzknecht’s per- 
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sonality is clearly expressed in the final sen- 
tence of Oscar Cargill’s memorial essay, as- 
serting of the car crash that killed him, “It 
was the only violence in his life.” 
Following sketch are 
twenty-one learned articles in the field that 
the title of the volume conveys. These were 
written by a lone Britisher, Frederick W. 
Sternfeld of Oxford, and such American spe- 
cialists as Albert C. Baugh, Fredson Bowers, 
Hardin Craig, Giles E. Dawson, Alfred Har- 
bage, L. J. Mills, George F. Reynolds, and 
Elkin C. Wilson. The papers are grouped, not 


this sympathetic 


according to subject matter, unfortunately, 
but in the strictly alphabetical order of their 
authors’ names. The book is attractively 
printed, has good binding, and bears as fron- 
tispiece a striking likeness of Professor Holz- 
knecht. 

Because of the variety of topics listed even 
in one limited field, it is impossible within 
brief space to do justice to such a piece of 
scholarship. Five of the essays treat Shake- 
speare’s dramas; three of them attack prob- 
lems of Middleton’s authorship; two are on 
Ben Jonson, and others on Marlowe, Greene, 
Nashe, Heywood, Ford, and less-known writ- 
ers. In most of them the author discusses a 
particular play, and his conclusions concern 
only that work. For example, Reynolds is 
troubled to account for the popularity of 
Mucedorus and suggests that a live beast may 
have been introduced into the performance. 
Irving Ribner would emend a line in the ac- 
cepted text of Romeo and Juliet, making 
Romeo “deny” the stars rather than “defy” 
them. Despite some illuminating comment on 
several phases of that tragedy, the suggested 
reading is not made inevitable. T. M. Pearce 
would date Marlowe’s Dido a few years later 
than does Tucker Brooke. Harbage wishes to 
add Dekker’s name to the authorship of Per- 
kin Warbeck, and Wade F. McNeir persua- 
sively traces the main plot of Heywood’s A 
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Woman Killed with Kindness to Robert 
Greene. Yet these papers present problems so 


widely separated that one finds appraisal of 
values difficult. Some contributors venture 
even farther afield in overgenerous footnotes. 

Other essays are of more general nature. A 
substantial addition to knowledge is supplied 
by Mark Eccles in his biographical sketch of 
Anthony Munday, the result of intense study 
of London court and church records. Mat- 
thew Black’s account of a simple stage direc- 
tion, “Enter Citizens,” found in many plays, 
draws nice distinctions between differing 
treatments of anonymous figures therein. 
Craig continues his study of revised Eliza- 
bethan quartos begun in the Baldwin Fest- 
schrift. Dawson carefully examines Robert 
Walker’s eighteenth-century editions of 
Shakespeare, published in an effort to destroy 
the monopoly of Jacob Tonson, who claimed 
an all-embracing copyright. 

These examples may throw light on the 
variety of fare offered to readers of this book. 
All in all, it is a worthy monument to the 
memory of a modest and beloved scholar. 


Robert Adger Law 


ALL ABOUT MARK TWAIN 
Mark Twain Handbook 


BY HUDSON LONG 
Hendricks House, New York 


THIS BOOK, to which Hudson Long devoted 
many years of careful study, is well organized. 
It is divided into six sections, beginning with 
the growth of Mark Twain biography and 
continuing with his backgrounds, the man of 
letters, his mind and art, his fundamental 
ideas, and his place in literature. 

The volume abounds in an immense amount 
of information, all carefully authenticated. 
The narrative is direct and is eminently read- 
able. Each chapter ends with a bibliography, 
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for those who want to follow the information 
further. 

My own familiarity with Mark Twain leads 
me to think that all the evidence presented by 
Professor Long is entirely dependable. This is 
the third in a series of handbooks about Amer- 
ican authors published by Hendricks House; 
the others are on Whitman and Emerson. 


Ernest E. Leisy 





The Editor's Notebook 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Ill 


different form, as the opening address of the 
Arizona State College Southwestern Writers’ 
Conference and Workshop held at Flagstaff 
last year. Mr. Powell’s latest volume, A Pas- 
sion for Books, was published in January. 
DEREK STANFORD’S article arose out of adult 
education lecturing he does at the City Liter- 
ary Institute in London; earlier he wrote for 
SWR on Dylan Thomas. A book on Anne 
Bronté is Mr. Stanford’s newest work. GERALD 
WEALES teaches modern drama at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


VERSE: New names for SWR are JOHN RATTI 
of Manhasset, New York, and JULIAN L. 
MOYNAHAN, a member of the Princeton 
English faculty. Rhode Islander Davip CORNEL 
DE JONG’s latest collection of stories, The 
Unfairness of Easter, was published this 
spring. An earlier SWR poem by Californian 
JEAN BURDEN was reprinted in Best Poems 
of 1956. ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY, North Texas 
State College vice-president, is returning to 
teaching next fall. “South Rim Revisited” in 
this issue is a sequel to his SWR poem of a 
decade ago, “South Rim: Big Bend National 
Park.” BARRISS MILLS lives in West Lafayette, 
Indiana. CHARLES BLACK, a Texan (Austin) 
now domiciled in New Haven, points out 
that his Sabine Pass poem is accurate as of, 
say, 1938—but that for all he knows things 
may have changed since then. 
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THE MUSE IN MEXICO 
A Mid-Century Miscellany 


An anthology of contemporary Mexican verse, art, and 
prose fiction is presented in this attractively bound 
volume. Included are 23 poems, 5 illustrated fables, a 
50-page section of drawings, 16 pages of photographs 
of artists whose works appear, and 16 short stories. 
Together they provide a cross section, distinguished by 
its quality and variety, of the arts in Mexico. All of the 
artists represented here — writers, poets, painters — 
are still living except José Juan Tablada, José Clemente 
Orozco, Diego Rivera, and those timeless, dateless 
Aztecs whose poems appear in translation. Many of the 
translators are themselves distinguished poets, novel- 
ists, scholars, and critics, among them Wiiliam Carlos 
Williams, Lysander Kemp, Paul Blackburn, Warren 
Eyster, Donald Demarest, and Denise Levertov. 


Thomas Mabry Cranfill, Associate Professor of English at the University of 
Texas, has edited the volume ably and has contributed a perceptive introduction. 


199 pages Illustrated $4.00 
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This eloquent and poetic drama of the Battle of the Alamo is made powerful 
by the superimposition of personal tragedy — that of the widows of Gonzales — 
on the universal tragedy of the victory of tyranny over men’s struggles for free- 
dom. Ramsey Yelvington realizes the extraordinary dramatic potential of the 
Alamo by the use of Greek and medieval dramatic forms to add dimensions of 
time and meaning to a single historic event. 


The play was first performed in San Antonio, Texas, in the summer of 1958, 
by the members of the Baylor Theatre, directed by Paul Baker. 
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